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CELLANY. 
x For the Harbinger. 
LETTER FROM ROME. 
Rome, November 22, 

My Dear Frienp: — 

Italy is no fable, and the wonderful 
depth of purity in the air and blue in the 
sky, coustantly makes real al] the hopes 
ef our American imagination. Some- 
times the sky is an intensely blue and 
distant arch, and sometimes it melts in 
the sunlight and lies pale and rare and 


delicate upon the eye, so that one feels 
that he is breathing the sky and moving 


MIS 








1816. 


in it. 
pictures of this atmospheric beauty. 
llooked from a lofty balcony at the Vat- 
ican upon broad gardens lustrously green 
with evergreens and box and orange trees, 


in whose dusk gleamed the large planets | 


of golden fruit. Palms, and the rich, 
rounding tuft of Italian Pines, and the 
solemn shafts of Cypresses stood beside 
fountains which spouted rainbows into 
the air, silver clear and transparent, and 
ou which the outline of the landscape 
was drawn as vividly as a flame against 
Beside me rose floating 


Dume of St. Peter's, 


the sky at night. 
into the air, the 
which is not a nucleus of the city, like 
the Duomo at Florence, but acrown more 
majestic and imposing, as the spectator is 
farther removed. 1 had come to this 
balcony and its realm of sunny silence 
through the proper palace of the Apollo 
and the Laocoon, and Raphael's Trans- 
figuration and Stanze. The Vatican is a 
wilderness of art and association, and in 
the allotted three hours, 1 could only 
wander through the stately labyrinth and 


arrange the rooms but not their contents 


in my mind; but could not escape the | 


Apollo, which stands alone in a small 
cabinet opening upon a garden and foun- 


tain. It was to me than the 


Venus de Medici at Florence, although it 


greater 


has taught me better to appreciate that 


when I see it again. It is cold and pure 


and vast, the imagination of a man in the | 





The memory of a week is full of 


divine mind, given to marble because 
The 
ya of the statue is proudly commanding, 
| with disdain that is not human and a 
| It does 
| not resemble any figure we see of a man 


flesh was too recreant a material. 


|quiet consciousness of power. 





enough, but the impression which it bears 
upon the mind of mem of character and 
taste is the picture which should be novel 
and interesting. 

| But it is the relies of the Summer 
prime of the Rome of distant scholars 








| who has drawn a bow, but the ideal of a and lovers, and the art which shines with 


| man in action. 


Like the Venus, it shows'| an Indian Summer softness in the Autamn 


‘how entire was the possible abstraction| of its decay, that ‘tule here yet ; for the 
‘of the old sculptors into a region of pure | imperial days have breathed a spireepete 
form, as an expression of what was be-| the air which broods over the city still. 
yond human passion, with which color| Although it is a modern capital, with 
seems to correspond. Deities are pro-| noise and dirt and smells and nobility and 
perly the subject of sculpture, because | fashionable drives and walks and shops 
the cold, colorless purity of marble ac-| and the red splendor of lacquied cardinals 


cords with the divine superiority to ha- 
'man passion, and although the mythology 
‘degraded the gods into the sphere and 


and the triple-crowned Pope,—in the 
arches which rise over modern chapels 
‘and of which they are built, in the ruined 


influence of men, to the mind of the | forum and aqueducts and baths and walls 


artist they would still sit upon unstained 
thrones. 

This was one day. Upon another, I 
stepped from a lonely road upon the 
Aventine into an old garden, where at 
the end of a long, lofty and narrow alley 
of trimmed evergreens, stood the dome 
of St. Peters, filling the vista, against an 
afternoon sky. In these mossy and si- 
lent old places, the trees and plants seem 
to have sucked their vigor from the sun 
and soil of many long-gone centuries, 
and to remain ghosts of themselves and 
hoary reminiscences of their day in the 
Italy, 
itself, is that garden wherein every thing 


soft splendor of modern light. 


hands you to the Past and stands dim- 
eyed toward the Future. It is a vast 
university, endowed by the Past with the 
choicest treasures of art, to which come 
as lovers and 
dreamers and students, who may be won 


to live among relics so dear, but who 


crowds from all nations 


mostly return and stand as interpreters of | 


the beauty they have seen. Therefore, 
Italy is a theme which cannot grow old, 
as love and beauty cannot. Every book 


should be a work of art, and Italy, like 


the Madonna, should have a fresh beauty 
It is 
no longer interesting statistically, for the 
names and numbers have been told often 


in the hands of every new artist. 


are the decayed teftures of What was 
once greatest in the world, and which 
rules it from its grave. My first view of 
| old Rome was in the moonlight. We 
| passed through the silent Forum, not on 
the level of the ancient city, which re- 
‘coils from modern footsteps and goes 
| downward toward the dust of those who 
made it famous, but by the ruined temples 
‘and columns, 


whose rent seams were 
|shaped anew into graceful perfection by 
the magical light; by the ruined Caesar's 
palace, until we looked wonderingly into 
the intricacy of areh and corridor aud 
jeolumn of which was built the arch tem- 
7a 

The 


;moonlight silvered the broad spaces of 


ple of Paganism, the Coliseum. 


scornful silence, as if Fate mused mourn- 
ifully upon the work it must needs do. 
‘Grass and their luxuriant 
| prime, waved where the heads of Roman 
| beauties nodded in theirs.— And yet how 


}true to the instincts of their nature were 


lowers in 


the Romans, who nonrished by their 
recreations the stern will which had won 
the world for them, And since Litera- 
ture and Art and Science depend in a 
certain measure for their development and 
perfection upon a strong government, the 
same Roman beauty in duoming to a 
bloody death before her eyes the man 


upon whose life depended other and far- 
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away beauties and loves, may have 
breathed a sweeter strain into the song of 
the Poet. 
from obtruding a cross and shrines upon 
this defenceless ruin. 
render unto Cesar the things which were 


his, and although they are shocking at, 
first, the magnificence of silence and de-, 


cay soon swallow them and they appear 
no more, except as emblems of modern 


Rome lost in the broad desolation of the | 


imperial city. 

One cannot see the present Pope with- 
out a hope for Italy. 
high mass, with the cardinals in the 
palace chapel. The college of cardinals 
resembled a political and not a religious 
body, which, although the council of 
government, it ought to resemble upon 
When the Pope 
entered, they kissed his hand through his 
mantle. 


religious occasions. 


He is a noble looking man, of 
a dignified and graceful presence, and 
already very dear to the people for what 
he has done and what he has promised. 
I could not look at him without sadness 
as a man sequestered in splendor and 
removed from the small sympathies in 
which lies the mass of human happiness. 
The service seemed a worship of him, 
but no homage could recompense a man 
for what a Pope has lost. 
him often since, and his demeanor is 


I have seen 


always marked by the same air of lofty 
independence. It is good to see him 
appear equal to a pogition so solitary and 
so commanding, and to indicate the vigor 
of life and the conscience which would 
prevent him from making his seclusion a 
bower for his own ease. 

From one of these wonderful days 
passed in the Villa Borghese, a spacious 
estate near the city equally charming for 
its nature and art, I went, a day or two 
since, to watch by the death bed of a 
young American. I1—— (a young ar- 
tist, whom I| love and whom some of 
your friends will know) and myself stood 
by him and closed his eyes. He was 
without immediate friends, except a con- 
nection by marriage who has recently 
arrived and who was with him to the 
Jast. I was glad that I was here to be 
with him and lay him decently in his 
coffin. The handful of Americans in 
Rome followed him last evening, a dark, 
cloudy twilight, and buried him in the 
Protestant grave-yard, near the grave of 
Shelley's ashes and heart., The roses 
were in full blossom, as Shelley says 


they used to be in mid winter. Itis a 
green and sequestered spot under the 
walls of old Rome, where the sunlight 
lingers long, and where, in the sweet 
society of roses whose bloom does not 
wither, Shelley and Keats sleep always 
a summer sleep. Fate is no less delicate 


than stern which has here united them 


‘after such lives and deaths. And yet 
The Popes have not refrained | 


They would not | —_ 
‘THE COUNTESS OF RUDOLSTADTY | 


I first saw him at! 


here one feels also the grimness of the 
Fate which strikes such lips into si-| 
lence. 


SEQUEL TO 
CONSUELO. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 


| Translated for the Harbinger. 


XLI. 








fore the venerable tribunal, they took off 
their masks to salute with uncovered fa- 
ces those august unknown chiefs, who 
had never manifested themselves to them 
but by acts of clement justice, of paternal 
love and of exalted wisdom. Faithful, 
without regret and without mistrust, to 
the religion they had sworn, they did not 
|seek to read with curious glances beneath 
Doubtless their 
adepts, without being conscious of it, 


those impenetrable veils. 





At this moment the doors of the tem- 
ple opened, giving forth a metallic sound, 


and the Invisibles entered in pairs. The 


magic voice of the Harmunica, then re- 


cently invented,{ the penetrating vibra- 


tion of which was a wonder unknown to 
Consuelo’s ears, was heard in the air and 
seemed to descend from the cupola open | 
to the rays of the moon and the vivifying 
A shower of flow- 
ers slowly fell upon the happy couple, | 


breezes of the night. 


placed in the centre of that solemn march. | 
Wanda, standing by the side of a golden) 
tripod, whence her right hand caused to 
burst forth dazzling flames and clouds of 
perfumes, held in her left the two ends of 
a chain of flowers and symbolic leaves 
which she had thrown around the lovers. 
The Invisible chiefs, their faces covered 
with long red drapery, and their heads, 
bound with the same Jeaves of the oak 
and the acacia consecrated by their rites, 
were erect with their arms extended to 
welcome the brothers, who inclined them- 
selves as they passed before them. Those 
chiefs had the majesty of the ancient dru- 
ids; but their hands, pure from blood, 
were opened only to bless, and a religious 
respect replaced in the adepts the fanat- 
ical terror of the religions of the past. 
As the initiated presented themselves be- 


* Entered according to Act of Concress, in the 
year 1846, by Francis G. Suaw,in the Clerk’s 
office of the District Court of Massachusetts. 

t It is well known that the Harmonica pro- 
duced such a sensation in Germany at its ap- 
pearance, that poetical imaginations wished to 
perceive in it the sound of supernatural voices 
invoked by the consecrators of certain myste- 
ries. This instrument, considered magical be- 
fore it became common, was for some time ex- 
alted by the adepts of German theosophy to 
the same divine honors as was the lyre among 
the ancients, and as are many other instruments 
of music among the primitive inhabitants of 
Himalaya. They made of it one of the hiero- 
ylyphic figures of their mysterious iconography, 
They represented it under the form of a fantas- 
tic chimera. The neophytes of the secret so- 
cieties, who heard it for the first time after the | 
terrors and the emotions of their severe trials, | 
were so strongly impressed, that many fell into 
ecstasy. ‘They thought they heard the song of 
invisible powers, for the performer and the in- 
strument were concealed from them with the 
greatest care, ‘There are some extremely cu- 
rious details respecting the extraordinary part 


played by the Harmonica in the ceremonies of 


reception among the Illumines, 


| knew these magi of a new religion, who, 


mingling with them in the society and in 
the very bosom of their assemblies, were 
the best friends, the most intimate confi- 
dants of the greater number among them, 
of each of them, perhaps, in particular. 
But in the exercise of their common wor- 
ship the person of the priest was always 
veiled, as was the oracle of ancient times. 

Happy childhood of artless beliefs, al- 


most fabulous aurora of sacred conspira- 


cies, which the night of mystery devel- 
ops, in all times, with poetical uncertain- 
ties! Although hardly a century divides 
us from the existence of those Invisibles, 
it is problematical to the historian ; but 
thirty years later, IIluminism reassumed 
these forms unknown to the vulgar, and, 
drawing both from the inventive genius 
of its chiefs and from the traditions of the 
secret societies of mystical Germany, ter- 
rified the world by the most formidable, 
the most scientific political and religious 
conspiracies. For a moment it shook all 
the dynasties upon their thrones, and 
sank in its turn, bequeathing to the 
French revolution, as it were, an electric 
current of sublime enthusiam, of ardent 
faith and terrible fanaticism. Half a 


century before those days marked by fate, 


and while the gallant monarchy of Louis 
XV., the philosophic despotism of Fred- 
erick If., the sceptical and mocking royal- 
ty of Voltaire, the ambitious diplomacy 
of Maria Theresa, and the heretical toler- 
ance of Ganganelli seemed to announce 
as the destiny of the world, only decrepi- 
tude, antagonism, chaos and dissolution, 
the French revolution was fermenting in 
the dark, and germinating beneath the 
soil. It brooded in minds ardent even to 
fanaticism, under the form of a dream of 
universal revolution; and while debauch, 
hypocrisy or incredulity reigned openly 
over the world, a sublime faith, a magni- 
ficent revelation of the future, plans of 
organization as profound and perhaps 
more scientific than our Fourierism and 
Saint Simonianism of this day, realized 
already in some groups of exceptional 
men the ideal conception of a future soci- 
ety, diametrically opposed to that which 
covers and still conceals their action in 
history. 

Such a contrast is one of the most 
striking features of that X VIIIth century, 
| too full of ideas and of intellectual labor 


— 














of all kinds for its synthesis to have yet|the Utopia of the divine seer Jesus,| tains, if there were ot 
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her mountains to 


been made with clearness and profit by; where would be the notion of human bear in such moments than the weight of 


the philosophical historians of our day. | 


brotherhood ? 


Without the infectious, 


our oWn reason shaken by that intoxiea- 


The reason is, that there exists a mass of | visions of Joan of Arc, would we still be | tion. Consuelo was at last before him 


contradictory documents and of misunder- 


Frenchmen t 


Without the noble chime- | 


like the Galatea of the artist beloved by 


stood facts, incomprehensible at first sight, | ras of the eighteenth century, would we | the gods, awakening at the same time to 


fountains muddied by the tumult of the 
age, which it would be necessary to puri- 
fy patiently in order to teach the solid 
bottom. Many energetic laborers have 
remained obscure, carrying with them to| 
their graves the secret of their mission: | 
so many dazzling glories then absorbed | 
the attention of their contemporaries! so | 
many brilliant results at this day seize 
upon the retroactive examination of crit- 
ics! But, little by little, light will issue 
from this chavs; and if vut age succeed 
in recapitulating itself, it will also reca-| 
pitulate the life of its father, the eight- 
eenth century, that immense logogriphe, 
that brilliant nebula, in which so much 
meanness stands opposed to so much 
grandeur, so much scieuce to so much 
ignorance, so much barbarism to so much 
civilization, so much light to so much 
error, so much seriousness to so much in- 
toxication, so much incredulity to so much 
faith, so much pedantry to so much friv- 
vlous mockery, sv much superstition to so 
much proud reason; that period of a 
hundred years, which saw the reigns of 
madam de Maiutenon and of madam de 
Pompadour; Peter the Great, Catherine 
Il., Maria Theresa and the Dubarry ; 
Voltaire and Swedenborg; Kant 
Mesmer, Jean Jacques Rousseau and the 
cardinal Dubois, Schrepfer and Diderot, 
Fenelon and Law, Zinzendorf and Leib- 
nitz, Frederick I]. and Rvbespierre, 
Louis XIV. and Philippe Egalité, Marie 
Antoinette and Charlotte Corday, Weis- 
haupt, Babeuf and Napoleon,—a fright- 


and 


ful laboratory, in which so many hetero- 
geneous forms were thrown inte the cra- 
cible, that they vomited, in their mon- 
strous ebullitivoa, a torrent of smoke in 
which we sull walk eaveloped in dark- 
uess and confused images. 

Neither Consuelo nor Albert, neither 
the Invisible chiefs nor their adepts, cast 
a very clear-sighted glance upon that 
age, into the bosum of which they burn- 
ed to rush with the enthusiastic hope of 
regenerating it by storm. They believed 
themselves on the eve of ar evangelical 
republic, as the disciples of Jesus had be- 
lieved themselves on the eve of the king- 
dom of God upon earth; as the Taborites 
of Bohemia had believed themselves on 
the eve of a paradisiacal state; as more 
recently the French convention believed 
itself on the eve of a propagandism victo- 


riuus over the whole face of the globe. 
But without this insensate confidence, 
where would be the great acts of devot- 
edness; and without great enthusiasm, 
where would be great results? Without | 


have acquired the first elemeuts of equal- | 


ity? ‘That mysterious revolution, which 
each sect of the past had dreamed of for 
its own time, and which the mystical con- 
spirators of the last century had vaguely 
predicted fifty years beforehand, as an 
era of political and religious renovation, 
neither Voltaire nor the calm philosophic 
brains of his times, nor Frederick II. 
himself, the great realizer of logical and 
cold force, foresaw either its rough storms 
or its sudden abortion. The most ardent, 
as well as the most wise, were far from 
reading clearly in the future. Jean 
Jacques Rousseau would have denied his 
work, if the Mountain had appeared to 
him in a dream surmounted by the guil- 
lotine; Albert de Rudolstadt would sud- 
denly have again become the lethargic 
madman of the Schreckenstein, if those 
bloody glories followed by the despotism 
of Napoleon and the restoration of the old 
regime, followed by the reign of the vilest 
material interests, had been revealed to 
him; to him who thought he was labor- 
ing to overthrow, immediately and for- 
ever, the scaffold and the prison, the 
barrack and the convent, the board of the 
money changer and the citadel! 

They dreamed then, those noble chil- 
ren, and they acted upon their dream 
They 
belonged neither more nor less to their 
age than did skilful politicians and the 
wise philosophers, their contemporaries. 
They saw neither more nor less than did 
these the absolute truth of the future, 
that great unknown which we each cluthe 
with 


} 


u 


with all the strength of their soul. 


the attributes of our own power, 
and which deceives us all, at the same 
time that it confirms us when it appears 
to our sons clothed in the thousand colors 
of which each of us has prepared a shred 
for its imperial toga. Happily, each 
century sees it more majestic, because 
each century produces more Jaborers for 
its triumph. Asto the men who would 
wish to rend its purple and cover it with 
eternal mourning, they can accomplish 
nothing against it, they do not compre- 
hend it. Slaves of the present reality, they 
do not know that the immortal has no 
age, and that whoever does not dream of 
it as it may be to-morrow, can by no 
means see it such as it must be to-day. 
Albert, in that moment of supreme joy 
in which Consuelo’s eyes at -last fixed 
themselves on his with rapture ; Albert, 
rejuvenated by all the benefits of health 
and beautified by all the intoxication of 
happiness, felt himself invested with that 
almighty faith which could remove moun- 


love and to life. 


Silent and engrossed, 


jher features illumined with a celestial 
| glory, she was completely, incontestably 


of 


for the first time. A sublime serenity 
‘soul of which, the intoxication of the 
was thus beautiful, only because she was 
‘for her, or rather she no longer existed 
| The fact was that 
as he gazed upon her. She again found, 
| had undergone ; but those bitternesses of 
his brow the placidity of the resuscitated 
the heaven of infinite recompenses open 
| or of saint, in the finest days of ancient 
| All the Invisibles, struck with admira- 
| formed a circle around ‘them, and remain- 
beautiful couple, so pure before God, so 
chorus, to an air of antique grandeur and 
words had been sent with a request for 
| pensed without knewing Yrom whose 
his most sublime inspiration for a myste- 
to write a hymeneal song, the poetical 
imagination. 

Consuelo recognized the style of her 
among the coryphées for her adopted 


| beantiful for the first time in her life, be- 
cause she existed completely and really 
| shone upon her brow, and her large eyes 
/were mvistened by that rapture of the 
} 
‘senses is but a weakened reflection. She 
| ignorant of what was passing in her heart 
|and upon her face. Albert alone existed 
jexeept in him, and he alone appeared to 
-her worthy of immense respect and 
boundless admiration. 
| Albert also was transformed and as if 
surrounded with a supernatural radiance, 
{meee in the depth of his glance, all the 
solemn grandeur of the noble sorrows he 
io past had left no trace of physical suf- 
ea upon his features. He had upon 
| martyr, who sees the earth reddened with 
‘his blood fly from beneath his feet, and 
|above his head. Nevey did an inspired 
artist create a more noble figure of hero 
or of Christian art. 
tion in their turn, stopped, after having 
(ed for some moments absorbed in the 
noble pleasere of contemplating that 
‘chastely happy before men. Then twen- 
\ty manly and generous voices sang in 
simplicity: O hymen! O hymenee! The 
music was by Porpora, to whom the 
an epithalmic song for an illustrious mar- 
_riage; and he had been nobly recom- 
hands came the benefit. As Mozart, on 
the eve of expiring, was one day to find 
rionsly ordered Requiem, so old Porpora 
had recovered all the genius of his youth 
ov 
mystery which had awakened his 
From the very first notes, 
dear old master ; and turning with effort 
from the glance of her lover she searched 
father; but his spirit only was there. 
, Among those who had shown themselves 
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his worthy interpreters, Consuelo re- | 
cognized several friends: Frederick de | 
Trenck, the Porporino, the younger Ben- 
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by our formula : liberty, Sraternity, equal- | 


ity; finally, in the name of the artners 
of the Invisibles which is vowed to the | 








separate in secret in order to bring it to 
us some day, demand that the husband 
should impose fidelity upon his wife in 


da, the count Golowkin, Schubart, the | triple duty of zeal, of faith and of study, | the name of a humiliating and despotic 


chevalier d’ Eon, whom she had known at} 
Berlin, and whose real sex she, as well | 
as the rest of Europe, was ignorant of ; 
the count de Saint Germain, the chancel- 
lor Coccei, the Barberini’s husband, the ]i- 
brarian Nicolai, Gottlieb, whose fine voice 
rose superior to all the others; lastly, 
Marcus, whom Wanda, by an energetic | 


gesture, pointed out to her, and whom a 
sympathizing instinct had caused her to 
recognize beforehand in the guide who | 
had presented her, and had performed for | 
her the duties of godfather. All the [nvis- | 
ibles had opened and thrown back upon 
their shoulders their long black robes of | 
gloomy aspect. A costume of purple 
and white, elegant and simple, relieved | 
by a chain of gold which bore the insig- | 
nia of the order, gave to the group the | 
aspect of a féte. ‘The mask was wound | 
around the wrist, ready to be replaced 
upon the face at the slightest signal of | 
the watcher stationed as a sentinel upon 
the dome of the edifice. 

The orator, who filled the office of 
interpreter between the invisible chiefs 
and their adepts, also unmasked and) 
came to congratulate the happy couple. 
It was the duke de * * *, that rich prince 
who had devoted his fortune, his intellect | 
and his enthusiastic zeal to the work of 
He was the host of| 
their assemblages, and his residence had 


the * Invisibles.’’ 


for a long time been the asylum of 
Wanda and of Albert, 
from all profane eyes. 
was also the principal head-quarters of 


hidden therein | 
That residence 


the operations of the tribunal of the 
order, althongh there existed several 
others, and their rather numerous meet- 
ings were only annual, during some days 
in the summer, except in extraordinary 
Initiated into all the 


the chiefs, the duke acted for them and 


cases. secrets of 


with them; but he did not betray their 
incognito, and, taking upon himself alone 
all the dangers of the enterprise, he was 
their interpreter, and their visible medium 
of communieation with the members of 
the association. 

When the young couple had exchanged 
sweet expressions of joy and affection | 
with their brethren, each resumed his 
place, and the duke again becoming 
the brother-orator, spoke thus to the pair 
crowned with fluwers and kneeling before 
the altar : 

‘“‘ Dear and well-beloved children, in 
the name of the true God, all power, all 
Jove and all intelligence ; 
in the name of the three virtues which 


and, after him, 


are a reflection of the Divinity in the 
human soul: activity, charity and jus- 


tice, which are translated, in application, 


i ° 
| marriage, 


‘tion, join your hands, and rise to take 


‘the brothers of the order, 


/ nounced, 


that is, to the threefold investigation of 
Albert | 


Consuelo Porporina, I pro- 


political, moral and divine truths : 
Poviebrad, 
nounce the ratification and confirmation 
of the marriage already contracted by 
you before God, in the presence of your 


relatives, and also in the presence of a 


priest of the Christian religion, at Giant's 


castle, the * * * of the year 175*. That 


valid in the eyes of men, was 
There were | 


Ist. The. 


not valid in the sight of God. 
wanting thereto three things: 
absolute devotedness of the wife to live 
with a husband who appeared to be at his 
last hour. 2d. The sanction of a moral 
and religious authority recognized and 
3d. The con- 


sent of a person here present, 


accepted by the husband. 
whose 
name I am not permitted to mention, but 
who is closely connected with one of the 
blood. If these 
three conditions are now fulfilled and nei- | 


couple by the ties of 


‘ther of you has any reservation or objec- 


Heaven as a witness to the freedom of 
your act and the holiness of your love.” 
Wanda, who continued unknown to 


took the hands 


of her two children. The same impulse 
of tenderness and enthusiasm caused al] 
three to rise, as if they had been but one. 

The formulas of marriage were pro- 
and the simple and touching 
rites of the new worship were accom- 
plished with concentration and fervor. 
This engagement of a mutual love was 
not an isolated act in the midst of indif- 
ferent spectators, strangers to the moral | 
bond which was contracted. ‘They were 
called upon to sanction this religious con- 
secration of two beings united with them 
ina common faith. They extended their 
arms over the pair to bless them, then 
they all took each other by the hands and 
formed a living enclosure, a chain of 
fraternal love and religious association | 
around them, while they pronounced the 


oath to assist them, to protect them, to 


defend their honor and their life, to ae 
| port their existence in case of need, 


recal] them to goodness by every effort if 
they should falter in the rough career of 
virtue, to preserve them as much as_ pos- 
sible from persecutions and temptations 
from without, on all occasions, in all 
encounters ; finally, to love them as holi- 
ly, as cordially, as seriously as if they 
were bound to them by name and by 
blood. 
ed this formula for all the others in elo-| 
then he added, 


The handsome ‘T'renck pronounc- 


quent and simple terms ; 
addressing the husband : 


* Albert, 


the profane and criminal 


usages of the old society, from which we | 


authority. If she fall, he must kill his 
rival; he has even the right to kill his 
wife: that is called washing away in 
blood the stain brought upon his honor, 
Thus, in that blind and corrupt old world, 
every man is the natural enemy of that 
happiness and of that honor so savagely 
guarded. The friend, the brother even, 
arrogates to himself the right to rob the 
friend and the brother of the love of his 
companion ; or at least they take a cruel 
pleasure in exciting his jealousy, in ren- 


dering his watchfulness ridiculons, in 


sowing distrust and trouble between him 
and the object of his love. Here, as you 
know, we understand better what are 
honor, love and the pride of family. We 
are brothers before God, and he of us 
who should cast a bold and disloyal 
glance upon his brother's wife, would 
already, in our eyes, have committed the 
crime of incest in his heart.’’ 

All the brothers, affected and carried 


away, drew their swords and swore to 


turn those blades against themselves 
rather than break the oath they had pro- 
nounced by the mouth of Trenck. 

But the sibyl, excited by one of those 
enthusiastic transports which gave her so 
much ascendancy over their imaginations, 
and which often modified the opinion and 
the decisions of the chiefs themselves, 
broke the circle by breaking into the 
Her language, always energetic 
and burning, enthralled their assem- 
blages; her tall stature, her drapery 
waving upon her emaciated form, her 
majestic though unsteady movements, the 
convulsive trembling of that always veiled 
head, and with this, moreover, a kind of 
grace which revealed the past existence 

‘ beauty, that charm so powerful in a 


midst. 


woman that it exists even after it has 
disappeared, and still affects the mind 
when it can no longer move the senses ; 
finally, even her extinguished voice which 
under the empire of exaltation suddenly 
acquired a shrill and strange grandeur, 
all contributed to make of her a mysteri- 
ous being, almost terrifying at first sight, 
and soon invested with a persuasive pow- 
er and an irresistible prestige. 

All kept silence to listen to the voice 
of the inspired one. Consuelo was affect- 
ed by her attitude as much as they, and 
more than they perhaps, because she 
knew the secret of her strange life. 
Shuddering with involuntary terror, she 
asked herself if this spectre escaped from 
the tomb really belonged to this world, 
and if, after having breathed forth her 


‘oracle, she would not fade into air with 


that flame of the tripod which made her 
uppear so transparent and unearthly. 





— 


weapons! "’ cried the shuddering Wanda. 
‘¢ Those are impious oaths which take as 
the object of their invocation instruments 
of hatred and of murder. I know that the 
usage of the old world has bound that 
steel to the side of every man considered 
free, asa mark of independence and brave- 
ry; I know that in the ideas which, in 
spite of yourselves, you have retained 
from that old world, the sword is the 
symbol of honor, and that you believe 
you assume a holy engagement when you 


have sworn by its blade, like the citizens! 


of primitive Rome. But here, it is pro- 
faning an angust oath. 


the flame of this tripod; the flame is the 


Swear rather by 


symbol of life, of light and divine love. 
But do you then still require emblems and 
visible signs? Are you still idolaters, 
and do the figures which adorn this tem- 
ple represent to you anything else than 
ideast Ah! swear rather by your own 


feelings, by your best instincts, by your 


own hearts; and if you do not dare to! 


swear by the living God, by the true, 
eternal and sacred religion, swear by ho- 


ly humanity, by the glorious bursts of 


your courage, by the chastity of this 
young woman, and by the love of her hus- 


band. 


beauty of Consuelo, that your desire and 


Swear by the genius and the 


even your thought will never profane this 
holy arch of marriage, this invisible and 


. . | 
mystic altar upon which the hand of an- 
gels engraves and enregisters the oath of 

' 


love — 
** Do you indeed know what love is ?”’ 


. ° e | 
added the siby], after having reflected for 
a moment, and with a vwice which became | 


every instant more clear and more pene- 
trating. ‘* Did you know, O venerable 
chiefs of our order and ministers of our 
worship! you would never have caused 
to be pronounced before you that formu- 
la of an eternal engagement which God 
alone can ratify, and which, when conse- 
crated by men, is a kind of profanation of 
What 


force can you give to an engagement 


the most divine of all mysteries. 
which is in itself a miracle? For every 
soul is eternally free by virtue of a divine 
right. 
and enchain themselves, each to the oth- 


And yet, when two souls give 


er, by love, their mutual possession be- 
comes as sacred, as much of divine right 
as is individual liberty. You see that 


there is herein indeed a miracle, of which 


God forever reserves to himself the mys- | 


tery, as much as he does that of life and 
death, 
and of this woman if they wish to belong 
to each other exclusively in this life ; and 


such is their fervor, that they will answer | 
+ . . ‘A . | 
you: * Not in this life alone, but in eter- 


nity.’ God therefore inspires them, by 


. . . .* * ' 
the miracle of love, with much more faith, 
with much more strength, with much 


spiritual fathers, assid 


You are about to ask of this man! 


THE HARBINGER. 


to ask of them. A way then with sacrile- 


gious oaths and brutal laws! Leave to) 
them the ideal, and do not bind them to! 
reality by the chains of law. Leave to 
God the care of continuing the miracle. 
Prepare souls so that the miracle may be 
accomplished in them, form them to the | 
ideal of love; exhort, instruct them ; 
praise and demonstrate the glory of fideli- | 
ty, without which there is no strength, 
no sublime love. But do not intervene, 
as do the Catholic priests and the magis- | 
trates ofthe old world, in the execution 
of the oath. For, [ tell you once again, 
men cannot hold themselves vouchers, nor 
constitute themselves guardians of the 
perpetuity of a miracle. What do you 
know of the secrets of the Eternal? Have. 
we already entered into that temple of the | 
future, in which, as we are told, man will 
God the 


shades, as friend with friend? 


sacred 
Has the 
law of indissoluble marriage issued from 
the mouth of the Lord? 
tions in this respect ever been proclaimed 
And you, O children of 
men, have you promulgated that law with 


converse ~ with under 


Have his inten- | 
upon the earth ? 
a unanimous agreement? Have the pon-| 


tiffs of Rome, who call themselves infalli- 
ble, never broken the conjugal union? 


| Under pretence of nullity in certain en- 


gagements, those pontiffs have consecra- | 
ted divorces, the scandal of 
which history has proclaimed in her rec- 


veritable 


ords. And Christian societies, the re- 


formed sects, the Greek Church, have, | 


after the example of the Mosaic and oth- | 
er ancient religions, frankly admitted the | 
law of divorce in our modern world. 
What becomes, then, of the sanctity and | 
efficacy of an oath, when it is asserted 
that men can at any day free us from it? 


, Ah! do not touch love by the profanation 


of marriage : you will only extinguish it 


. . . | 
In pure hearts. Consecrate the conjugal 


union by exhortations, by prayers, by a 
publicity which may render it respectable, 
by affecting ceremonies; you should do| 
this if you are our priests, that is, our 
! 


friends, our guides, our counsellors, our 


consolers, our lights. Prepare souls for 


the holiness of a sacrament; and as the 
father of a family seeks to establish his 


children in conditions of well-being, of 


dignity and of security, so do you, our | 


uously endeavour | 
to establish your sons and your daughters 
in conditions favorable to the development 

of true love, of virtue, of sublime fidelity. 
And when you have caused them to un- 
dergo religious trials, by means of which | 
you can ascertain that there is in their | 
mutual attachment neither cupidity, nor. 
vanity, nor frivolous intoxication, nor | 
blindness of the senses devoid of ideality ; 
when you shall have become convinced | 
that they understand the greatness of their | 





j 
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‘‘ Hide from my eyes those glittering | more virtue than you could, or would dare | feelings, the sacredness of their duties 


and the freedom of their choice, then per- 
mit them to give themselves to each oth- 
er and mutually to alienate their inaliena- 
ble liberty. Let their family and their 
friends and the great family of the faith- 
ful intervene, to ratify with you that un- 
ion which the soiemnity of the sacrament 
must render respectable. But pay strict 
attention to my words ; let this sacrament 
be a religious permission, a paternal and 


social authorization, an encouragement 


and an exhortation to the perpetuity of 
the engagement. Let it never be a com- 
mand, an obligation, a law with threats 
and punishments, an imposed slavery, 
with scandal, prisons and chains in ease 
of infraction. Otherwise you will never 
see the miracle accomplished upon the 
face of the earth in its entireness and du- 
ration. Eternally fruitful Providence, 
God, the indefatigable dispenser of grace, 
will always bring before you fervent and 
artless young couples ready to bind them- 
selves in good faith for time and for eter- 
nity. But your antireligious law, your 
antihuman sacrament will always destroy 
in them the effect of grace. The inequal- 
ity of conjugal rights according to sex, 
an impiety consecrated by social Jaws, 
the difference of duties in the eye of opin- 
ion, the false distinctions of conjugal hon- 
or and all the absurd notions created by 
prejudice, in consequence of bad institu- 
tions, will always come to extinguish the 
faith and chill the enthusiasm of the mar- 
tied couple ; and the most sincere, those 
most disposed to fidelity will be the soon- 


est saddened, the soonest terrified at the 


duration of the engagement, and the 
disenchanted with each other. 
The abjuration of the individual is in facet 
contrary to the will of nature and to the 
ery of conscience when men intervene, 
because they ring to it the yoke of ig- 
norance and of brutality: it is cunform- 
able to the desire of noble hearts, and 
to the religious instinct of 
strong wills, when it is God who gives 
us the means of striving against all the 


soonest 


‘snares which men have spread around 


marriage to make it the grave of love, of 
happiness and of virtue; to make it a 
legalized prostitution, as said our fathers, 
the Lollards, whom you know well and 
whom you often invoke! Render there- 
fure to God the things that are God's, 
and take from Cesar the things that are 
not Cesar’s. 


> 


** And you, my sons,” said she, re- 


turning towards the centre of the group, 


**you who have just sworn never to at- 
tack the conjugal union, you have taken 
an oath of which you have not perhaps 
understood the importance. You have 
obeyed a generous impulse, you have re- 
sponded with enthusiasm to the appeal of 
honor; that is worthy of you, disciples 


tins! 
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of a sistesiann faith. 
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But now, know from the aahe infaney of hamanity even | 


clearly that you have therein accom-| to our iron age, if thou art only a chi- 
plished more than an act of private virtue. | mera, the dream of a moment's intoxica- 


You have consecrated a principle without | tion, an error of the imagination excited | not yet arrived. 
which conjugal chastity and fidelity will| by the delirium of the senses? 


never be possible. 


in respect to virtue. 
**O love! O sublime flame! 


O! it is! 


| 
No, thou { 


thou art) 


But thou hast as yet | 





they now display, unknowingly, impiety 
and folly. 

‘** But those days of recompense have 
Here, in this mysteri- 
| ous temple in which, according to the 


Enter therefore into) that thou art not a valgar instinct, a mere words of the Gospel, three or four of us 
the spirit of such an oath, and recog- | necessity of animal nature! 
nize that there will never be true indi-| art the blind child of paganism ; 
vidual virtue so Jong as the members of! a son of the true God and the very ele-| among ourselves 
society are not solidary with each other ment of divinity. 


are met together in the name of the Lord, 
we can only dream of and attempt virtue 
That external world, 
which would condemn us to exile, cap- 


| been revealed to us only through the tivity or death, did it penetrate our se- 
so power- ‘cloud of our errors, and thou hast not | crets, cannot be invoked as a sanction of 


ful and so fragile, so sudden and so fugi-| wished to establish thy abode among us| our promises or a guaranty of our institu- 


tive! flash of Heaven, which seems to} because thou hast not been willing to be tions. 


cross our life and be extinguished in us| 
before its end from the fear of consuming | 


and annihilating us! 


We feel truly that. 


thou art the vivifying fire emanating from. 


God himself, and that he who could fix 
thee in his bosom and preserve thee there 
until his last moment always as pure and 
as complete, would be the happiest and 
the greatest among men. 
ciples of the ideal will always seek to 


prepare for thee in their souls sanctua- | 


ries in which thou mayst delight, that 
thou need not hasten to abandon them 
and reascend to Heaven. But alas! thou 
of whom we have made a virtue, one of 


the bases of our human societies, in order | 


that we may honor thee as we desire, 
thou hast nevertheless not wished to al- 
low thyself to be enchained at the will of 
our institutions, and thou hast remained 
free as a bird in the air, capricious as the 
flame upon the altar. Thou seemest to 


laugh at our oaths, at our contracts, at. 


our very wills. Thou flyest from us in 
spite of all we have imagined to fix thee 
in our customs. Thou dost not dwell in 
the harem guarded by vigilant sentinels, 
any more than in the Christian family 
placed between the threats of the priests, 
the sentence of the magistrate and the 
yoke of opinion. Whence then thy in- 
constancy and gratitude, O mysterious 
fascination! QO love cruelly symbolized 
under the features of an infant and blind 
God! 


disdain art thou by turns inspired towards 


With what tenderness and what 


these human souls, all of whom thou en- 
kindlest with thy fires, and almost all of 
whom thou desertest and Jeavest to perish 
in the anguish Of regret, of repentance, 
or of still more horrible disgust. Whence 
is it that thou art invoked with bended 
knee over the whole surface of our globe, 
that thou art exalted and deified, that di- 
vine poets sing of thee as the soul of the 


world, that barbarous nations sacrifice 


Thus the dis- | 


profaned. Thou wilt return, as in the, 
fabulous times of Astrea, as in the vis- | 
ions of the poets, to fix thyself in our ter- | 
restrial paradise, when by sublime vir-| 
tues we shall have deserved the presence 
of a guest like thee. O! then the abode 
upon this earth will be sweet to men, and 
it will be good to have been born here! 
when we shall all be brothers and sisters, 
when unions shall be freely consented to 
and freely maintained by strength derived 
from thee alone; when, instead of this 
frightful, this impossible strife which con- 
jugal fidelity is obliged to sustain against 
the impious attempts of debauchery, of 
hypocritical seduction, of unbridled vio- 
lence, of perfidious friendship and skilful 
depravity, every husband shall find 
around him only chaste sisters, jealous 
and delicate guardians of the happiness 
of the sister whom they have given to 
him as a companion, while every wife 
will find in other men so many brothers 
of her husband, happy and proud in his 
happiness, born-protectors of his repose 
and his dignity! Then the faithful wife 
will no longer be the solitary flower 
which hides itself to guard the fragile’ 
treasure of its purity, the often forsaken 


victim who consumes herself in retreat 
and in tears, powerless to revive in the 
heart of her well-beloved the flame which 
she has preserved pure in her own. 
Then the brother will no longer be 
obliged to avenge his sister, and to kill 
one whom she loves and whom she re- 
grets, in order to restore to her a sem- 
blance of false honor; then the mother 


will no longer blush for her daughter, | 


human victims to thee by casting widows | 


upon the funeral pyres of their husband 


s, of the family. 


that young hearts invoke thee in their | 
sweetest dreams, and the old curse life 


when thou abandonest them to the hor- 
rors of solitude’ Whence is that wor- 
ship, sometimes- sublime, sometimes fa- 


natical, which has been decreed to thee, 


then the daughter will no longer blush 
for her mother ; then, above all, the hus- 
band will no longer be suspicious nor a 
despot, and the wife will abjure, on her | 
side, the bitterness of the victim or the 
rancor of the slave. Atrocious suffer- 
ings, abominable injustices will no longer | 
disgrace the calm and smiling sanctuary 
Love can then endure; | 
and who knows! perhaps then, the 


priest and the magistrate, trusting with | 
reason to {he permanent miracle of 
love, may one day consecrate indissolv- | 
ble unions in the name of God himself | 
with as much wisdom and justice as! 


sacred formula ! 


Let us therefore not imitate its 
ignorance and its tyranny. Let us con- 
secrate the conjugal love of these two 
children who come to ask of us the bless- 
ing of paternal and fraternal love, in the 
name of the living God, the dispenser of 
all love. Authorize them to promise to 
each other an eternal fidelity ; but do not 


inscribe their oath upon the book of 
‘death, in order to remind them of it here- 


after by terror and constraint. Let God 
be its guardian; it is for them to invoke 
him each day of their lives that he may 
preserve in them the sacred fire which he 
has caused to descend upon them.” 

‘Tt is this that T expected, O inspired 
sibyl!’’ cried Albert, receiving in his 
arms his mother exhausted by speaking 
so long with the energy of conviction. 
‘*T expected the avowal of this right 
which you grant me to promise every 
thing to her whomI love. You acknowl- 
ledge that it is my dearest and most sa- 
cred right. I therefore promise to her, I 
swear to her to love her entirely and 
faithfully all the days of my life, and I 
call God to witness. ‘Tell me, O prophet- 
ess of love! that this is not a blasphe- 
my.”” 

‘*You are under the influence of the 
miracle,” replied Wanda. ‘*God bless 
your oath, because it is he who inspires 
you with the faith to pronounce it. Al- 
ways is the most passionate word that can 
come to the lips of lovers in the ecstasy 
of their divinest joys. It is an oracle 
which then escapes from their bosoms. 
Eternity is the ideal of love, as it is the 
ideal of faith. Never does the human 
mind more truly reach the height of its 
power and of its clearness than in the en- 
thusiasm of a great love. The dheays of 
lovers is therefore an internal revelation, 
a divine manifestation which should cast 
its sovereign brightness and its beneficent 
warmth over all the moment. of their 
Wo to whomsoever profanes this 
He falls from the state 
| of grace into sin; he extinguishes faith, 
‘light, strength and life in his heart.” 

‘And I,” said Consuelo, “I accept 
your oath, O Albert! and I adjure you to 
accept mine. I feel myself, I also, under 
the influence of the miracle, and this al- 
ways of our short life seems to me as 


union. 





Fe 











nothing in comparison with the eternity |denced sounds, t 


for which I wish to promise myself to 
you.” 
‘* Sublime rash 
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Wanda, 
with a smile of enthusiasm which seemed 
to radiate through her veil, ‘‘ ask of God 
an eternity with him whom you love, as 
a@ recompense for your fidelity towards 
him in his short life.’ 

**O! yes,’’ cried Albert, raising to- 
wards heaven his wife's hand clasped 
within his own, “ that is the aim, the 
hope, the recompense! To love each 
other greatly and ardently in this phase 
of existence in order again to meet and be 
united in others! 
that this is not the first day of our union, 
that we have already possessed each oth- 


one! said 


er in anterior life. So much happiness 
is not an accident of chance. It is the 
hand of God that brings us together and 
reunites us as the two halves of a being 
inseparable in eternity.’’ 

After the celebration of the marriage, 
and although the night was far advanced, 
they proceeded to the ceremonies of the 
definite initiation of Consuelo the 
order of the Invisibles; and afterwards, 
the members of the tribunal having dis- 
appeared, they wandered under the shade 
of the sacred wood, but soon returned 


into 


and seated themselves around the banquet 
of fraternal The prince 
(4rother orator) presided at it, and took 


communion. 


upon himself to explain to Consuelo its 
This 
repast was served by faithful servants 


profound and touching symbols. 


affiliated to a certain grade in the order. 
Karl presented Matteus to Consuelo, and 
she at last saw uncovered his honest and 
but 


these 


remarked with 


pleasant face ; she 
that 
were not treated as inferiors by their 


brothers of other grades. 


admiration estimable valets 
No distinction 
prevailed hetween them and the eminent 
persons of the order, whatever might be 
their rank in the The serving- 
brothers, as they are called, filled with 
good will and pleasure the 
butlers and stewards; they performed the 


world. 


necessary service, as assistants qualified 
in the art of preparing a festival, which 
they moreover looked upon as a religious 
ceremony, as a eucharistic passover. 
They were therefure no more degraded 
by this office than were the Levites of the 
temple by presiding over the details of a 
sacrifice. Each time they had supplied 
the table they came and took their seats 
at it, not in places set apart and isolated 
from the others, but in intervals reserved 
for them among the guests. All called 
them and found a pleasure and a duty in 
filling their cups and plates. As in the 
masonic banquets, the cup was never 
raised te tke lips without invoking some 
noble idea, some generous sentiment or 
some august But ca- 


patronage. the 


O! I feel sure myself 


offices of 
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ithe free-masons, the mallet, the slang of | rendered him worthy to be treated as an 
‘the toasts and the veeabulary of the uten- | equal and a brother in the interior of the 


sils were excluded from this festival at 


once cheerful and grave. The serving- 


brothers maintained a demeanor respect- | 


ful without servility, and medest witheut 
constraint. 
was seated between Albert and Consuelo. 
The latter remarked with delight, be- 
sides his sobriety and good manners, an 
extraordinary progress in the understand- 
ing of this good peasant, who could be 
educated by the heart and imbued with 
healthy religious and moral notions by a 
rapid and admirable education of the 
feelings. 

**O, my friend!” said she to her hus- 
band, when the deserter hod changed his 
place and Albert again drew to her side, 
** that the the 
Prussian militia, the savage woud-cutter 
of the Boehmer-wald, the assassin of 
Frederick the Great! 


is then beaten slave of 


Enlightened and 
charitable teachings have succeeded, in 
so short a time, in making him a sensible, 
pious and just man, instead of a bandit, 
whom the ferocious justice of nations 
would have driven to murder, and cor- 
rected with the assistance of the whip 
and the gallows.”’ 

‘* Noble sister,”’ said the prince, seated 
just then on the right of Consuelo, ** you 
had given at Roswald some grand lessons 
in religion and clemeney to that heart dis- 
tracted with despair, but endowed with 
the most noble instincts. His after eda- 
cation was rapid and easy ; and when we 
had anything good to teach him, he trast- 
ed to it at once, saying: ‘ That is what 
Be certain that it 
would be more easy than is thought to 


the signora told me!’ 


enlighten and render moral the rudest 
men, if we wished them well. To ele- 
vate their condition, and to inoculate 


them with respect for themselves by be- 
ginning with loving and esteeming them, 
requires only a sincere charity and re- 
spect for human dignity. Still you see 
that these honest people are initiated only 
into the lower grades: that is because we 
consult the extent of their understandings 
and their progress in virtue to admit 
them more or less into our mysteries. 
Old Matteus has two grades more than 
Karl; aud if he does not pass that which 
he now occupies, it will be because his 
mind and heart have not been able to go 
farther. 


any No lowness of extraction, 


no humbleness of social condition will 
ever deter us; and you see here Gotlieb, 
the shoemaker, the son of the gaoler of 
Spandaw, admitted to a grade equal to 


your own, although in my house, from 


taste and from habit, he performs subal- | 


tern services. Llis vivid imagination, his 
ardor for study, his enthusiasm for virtue, 


in a word, the incomparable beauty of the 


ee ee 


During ene service, Karl) 


‘temple. There was almost nothing to be 
communicated in ideas and virtues to that 
noble child. He had too mach, on the 
contrary; it was necessary to calm in 
him an excess of exaltation, and to treat 
him fer moral and physical nialadies 
'which would have led him to madness. 
|The immorality of his environment and 
‘the perversity of the official world would 
have irritated without corrupting him; 
but we alone, armed with the spizit of 
Jacob Behm and ,the true explanation of 
his prefound symbols, could convince 
without disenchanting him, and guide 
‘aright the wanderings of his mystical 
poetry without chilling bis zeal and his 
faith. You will remark that the cure of 
his soul has re-acted upon his bedy, that 
his health has been restored as by en- 
chantment, and that his odd face is ak 
ready transformed.”’ 

After the repast, the guests resumed 

their cloaks and walked upon the gentle 
declivity of the hill which was shaded by 
the sacred grove. The ruins of the old 
chateau reserved for the trials evertepped 
this beautiful spot, of which Consuelo by 
degrees recognized the paths she had 
hastily run through in a stormy aight a 
short time before. The abandant foan- 
tain which escaped from a rustic grotto 
cut in the rock, and formerly consecrated 
to a superstitious worship, ran murmer- 
ing among the thickets towards the 
bottom of the valley, where it formed the 
beautiial stream which the eaptive of the 
pavilion knew so well. Alleys, covered 
by nature with a fine sand silvered by the 
moon, under these beautiful 
shades, where the wandering groups met, 
intermingled and exchanged pleasant 
conversation. High open-work barriers 
bounded this enclosure, the vast and rich 
kiosk of which passed as a cabinet of 
study, the favorite retreat of the prince, 
forbidden to all idlers and curious persons. 
The serving-brothers walked alse, ip 
groups, but following the barriers and 
watching in order to give notice to the 
Lrethren in ease of the approach of any 
This danger was not 
much to be feared. The duke appeared 
to be occupied only with masonic myste- 
ries, as in fact he was so secondarily ; 
but free-masonry was then tolerated by 
the laws and pretected by the princes who 
were or thought themselves initiated. No 
one suspected the importance of the high- 
er grades, which, from degree to degree, 
terminated in the tribunal of the Invisi- 
bles. 

Moreover, at this moment, the ostensi- 
ble féte, which illumined at a distance the 
facade of the ducal palace, engrossed the 
numerous guests of the prince too much 


i 
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profaue person. 
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halls and the new gardens for the rocks 
and ruins of the old park. The young 
margravine of Bareith, an intimate friend 
of the duke, did for him the honors of 
the féte. He had feigned a slight indis- 
position in order. to disappear; and im- 
mediately after the banquet of the Invisi- 
bles, he went to preside at the supper of 
his illustrious guests in the palace. On 
seeing those lights shine in the distance, 


for them to think of leaving the brilliant | newly-married couple, far from being 
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The Porporino sang under the cy- 


| troublesome to them, added to their pare | presses an admirable hymn, composed by 
transports the delights of fraternal friend-| Albert to the memory of the martyrs of 


| 


Consuelo, resting upon Albert’s arm, re-| 


membered Anzoleto, and naively accused 
herself, befure her husband, 
proached her for it, with an instant of 
cruelty and of irony towards the beloved 
companion of her childhood. ‘ Yes, it 
was a culpable said 


impulse,”’ she ; 


who re-| 


** but I was very unhappy at that moment. | 


I was resolved to sacrifice myself to 
count Albert, while the malicious and 
cruel Invisibles threw me once more into 
the arms of that dangerous Liverani. I 


had death in my soul. I again met with 


delight him from whom I should be 
obliged to separate with despair, and 


Marcus wished to distract me from my 
sufferings by making me admire the hand- 
some Anzoleio! Ah! I should not have 
believed I could have seen him again 
with so But |! 
thought myself condemned to the trial of 
singing with him, and I was ready to 
hate him for thus snatehing from me my 


much indifference! 


last instant, my Jast dream of happiness. 
Now, my friend, [ shall be able to see 
him again without bitterness and to treat 
him with indulgence. Happiness ren- 
Per- 


haps I may some day be useful to him 


ders us so good and so merciful! 


aud inspire him with a serious love of 

art, if not with a taste for virtue! ”’ 
‘Why despair of it?’’ said Albert. 

‘* Let us await him in a day of misfor- 


tune and 


abandonment. Now, in the 
midst of his triumphs, he would be deaf 
to the Bat let him 


lose his voice and his beauty, and we 


voice of wisdom. 
may perhaps obtain possession of his 
” 
soul. 
‘* Will you undertake that conversion, 
Albert? *’ 
** Not without you, my Consuelo.’ 


, 


**Do you not fear, then, the remem- 
brances of the past?’’ 

** No; I am so presumptuous as to 
1 am under the whole in- 
fluence of the miracle,’’ , 

‘‘“And I also, Albert, I could not 
doubt myself! 


fear nothing. 


Oh! you have good rea- 
son to be tranquil! ”’ 

The day began to dawn, and the pure 
morning air brought fourth a thousand ex- 
quisite odors. It was one of the most 
beautiful days of summer. The nightin- 
gales sang under the foliage and answered 


each other from hill to hill. The groups 


which formed every moment around the | sufferings. 


‘with rags, with a wounded companion, 


'as a minstrel to the peasants, as had Con- 


'princess Amelia, of his love and_his| 
{ 


ship, or at least of the most exquisite | 


sympathy. All the Invisibles present at| 
this festival were made known ‘to Con- 
suelo as the members of her new family. | 
They were the elect of the talent, the in- | 
telligence and the virtue of the order: | 
some illustrious in the world without, | 
others obscure in that world but illustrious 
in the temple by their labors and their 
light. Plebeians and patricians mingled 
in a tender intimacy. Consuelo was to 
learn their true names, and the more poet- 
ical ones which they bore in the secret of 
their fraternal relations : there were Ves- 
per, Ellops, Peon, Hylas, Euryalus, 
Bellerophon. Never had she seen her- 
self surrounded by so numerous a selec- | 
tion of noble souls and interesting charac- 
ters. The recitals which they made to 
her of their labors in proselytism, of the 


dangers they had braved and the results 
they had obtained, charmed her like so 
many poems, the reality of which she 
would not have believed reconcilable with 
the course of the insolent and corrupt | 
world she had passed through. Those 


testimonials of friendship and esteem, 


which partook of tenderness and effusion 
and which were not stained with the least | 
vulgar gallantry nor the least insinuation 
of dangerous familiarity, that elevated 


language, that charming intercourse in 


which equality and fraternity were real- 
ized in their most sublime aspects; that 
beautiful golden dawn which rose upon 
life at the same time as in the sky, all! 
this was like a divine dream in the exist- 
With 


arms intertwined, they did not think of 


ence of Consuelo and of Albert. 


withdrawing from their beloved brothers. | 
A moral rapture, sweet and soft as the 
morning air, filled their chests and their | 
souls. Love dilated their bosoms too | 
Trenek 


related the sufferings of his captivity at| 


much to cause them to thrill. 
Glatz and the dangers of his flight. | 
Like Consuelo and Haydn in the Boeh-| 

| 
mer-wald he had travelled through Po- 
land, but in severe cold weather, covered | 


the amiable Shelles, whom his memoirs 
afterwards depicted to us as the most gen- 
tle of friends. He had played upon the | 


| 
violin to earn his bread, and had served 


Then 


he spoke to her in a low voice of the 


suelo on the banks of the Danube. 


hopes. Poor young Trenck! he did not 
the horrible storm which was 
gathering over his head any more than 
did the happy pair, destined to pass from 
this beautiful dream of a summer’s night | 


to a life of combats, of deceptions and 


foresee 





‘ing of girls. 


their cause ; young Benda accompanied 
him on the violin. Albert himself took 
the instrument and ravished his hearers 
by a few notes. Consuelo could not sing ; 
she wept with joy and enthnsiasm. The 
count de Saint Germain related the con- 
versations of John Huss and Jerome of 
Prague with so much warmth, eloquence 
and probability, that on listening to him 
it was impossible not to believe he had 
been present. In snch hours of emotion 
and transport, sad reason does not defend 
itself against the fascinations of poetry. 
The chevalier d’Kon depicted, in terms 
of sharp satire and an enchanting taste, 
the meannesses and follies of the most il- 
lustrious tyrants of Europe; the vices of 
courts and the weakness of that social 
scaffolding which it seemed to enthusiasm 
could so easily be bent under its burning 
flight. Count Golowkin painted in a de- 
lightful manner the great soul and the 
artless oddities of his friend Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. That philosophical person- 
age, (he would now be called eccentric,) 
had a very beautiful daughter whom he 
educated according to his ideas and who 
was at once Emile and Sophia; now the 
handsomest of boys, now the most charm- 
He was to present her to 
be initiated and entrust her to the teach- 
The illustrious Zinzen- 
dorf described the organization and evan- 


ing of Consuelo. 


_gelical manners of his colony of Mora- 


vian Hernhutters. He consulted Albert 
with deference respecting several difficul- 
ties, and wisdom seemed to speak by the 
mouth of Albert. The reason was, that 
he was inspired by the presence and gen- 
He seemed a 
For her he united all 
fascinations : philosopher and artist, tried 
martyr, triumphant hero, grave as a sage 
of the Portico, beautiful as an angel, 
playful sometimes and artless as a child, 
asa happy lover, perfect, in fine, as a 
man Consuelo had 
thought she should faint with fatigue and 
emotion when she knocked at the door of 
the temple. Now she felt strong and 
animated as at the time when she played 
upon the shore of the Adriatic, in all the 
vigor of youth, under a burning sun 
tempered by the sea-breeze. It seemed* 
that life in all its power, happiness in ail 
its intensity, had taken possession of her 
in every fibre, and that she drew them in 
by every pore. She no longer counted 
the hours; she could have wished that 
this enchanted night would never end. 
Why can we not stop the sun beneath 


tle glance of his friend. 
Ged to Consuelo. 


whom one loves! 


‘the horizon, in certain watchings, when 


we feel life in all the fulness of our being, 
and when all the dreams of enthusiasm 
seem realized or realizable? 





At last the sky became tinged with| 
purple and gold; a silvery-toned bell | 
warned the Invisibles that night was 
withdrawing from them her protecting 
veil. 


ing sun, emblem of the new day of 
which they dreamed and which they were 
preparing for the world. Then they 
bade tender farewells, made appointments 
for meeting; some at Paris, others at 
London, others at Madrid, Vienna, St. 


Petersburg, Warsaw, Dresden, Berlin. 
All engaged to be found, in a year, at, 


such a day, at the gate of the blessed 
temple, with new neophytes or with an- 
cient brothers now absent. Then they 
closed their cloaks in order to hide their 
elegant costumes, and noiselessly dis- 
persed under the shady avenues of the 
park. 

Albert and Consuelo, guided by Mar- 
cus, descended the ravine as far as the 
stream: Karl received them in his close 
gondola and conducted them to the pavil- 
ion, upon the threshold of which they 
stopped to contemplate the majesty of 
the luminary which was ascending the 
sky. 
ing to Albert’s impassioned words, had 
always given him his real name; but 
when he roused her from the contempla- 


Until then, Consuelo, when reply- 


tion in which she seemed to forget her- 
self, she could only say to him, as she 
vested her burning brow upen his shoul- 


der: ** O Liverani!”’ 
To be Continued. 
RURAL WINTER SKETCH. 


BY REY. R. HOYT. 
The blessed morn has come again; 
The early gray 
Taps at the slumberer’s window pane, 
And seems to say 
“ Break, break from the enchanter’s chain, 
Away —away!” 


’Tis Winter, yet there is no sound 
Along the air, 

Of winds upon their battle-ground, 
But gently there, 

The snow is falling —all around 
How fair — how fair! 


The jocund fields would masquerade ! 
Fantastic scene ! 

Tree, shrub, and lawn, and lovely glade 
Have cast their green, 

And joined the revel, all arrayed 
So white and clean. 

E’en the old posts that hold the bars 
And the old gate, 

Forgetful of their wintry wars 
And age sedate, 


High capped, and plumed, like white hussars, | 


Stand there in state. 


The drifts are hanging by the sill, 
The eaves, the door, 

The hay-stack has become a bill ; 
All covered o’er 

The wagon, loaded for the mill 
The eve before. 


They sang a last hymn to the ris-| 
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Mary brings the water-pail — 
But where’s the Well ! 

Like magic of a fairy tale, 
Most strange to tell, 

All vanished — curb, and crank, and rail : 
How deep it fell! 


The wood-pile too is playing hide ; 
The axe—the log — 

The kennel of that friend so tried — 
(The old watch-dog,) 

The giindstone standing by its side, 
All now Incoc. 


The bustling cock looks out aghast 
From his high shed : 

No spot to scratch him a repast, 
Up curves his head, 

Starts the dull hamlet with a blast, 
And back to bed. 


Old drowzy dobbin, at the call, 
Amazed, awakes ; 

Out from the window of his stall 
A view he takes. 

While thick and faster seem to fall 
The silent flakes. 


The barn-yard gentry, musing, chime 
Their morning moan; 

Like Memnon’s music of old time — 
That voice of stone! 

So marbled they — and so sublime 
Their solemn tone. 


Good Ruth has called the younger folk 
To dress below ; 

Full welcome was the word she spoke, 
Down, down they go, 

The cottage quietude is broke — 


The snow !— the snow! 


Now rises from around the fire 
A pleasant strain ; 

Ye giddy sons of mirth retire! 
And ye profane ! — 

A hymn to the Eternal Sire 


Goes up again. 


The patriarchal Book divine, 
Upon the knee, 

Opes where the gems of Judah shine — 
(Sweet minstrelsie ! ) 

How soars each heart with each fair line, 
O God! to Thee! 


Around the altar low they bend, 
Devout in prayer ; 

As snows upon the roof descend, 
So angels there 

Guard o’er that household, to defend 
With gentle care. 


Now sings the kettle o’er the blaze ; 
The buckwheat heaps ; 

Rare Mocha, worth an Arab’s praise, 
Sweet Susan steeps ; 

The old round stand her nod obeys, 
And out it leaps. 


Unerring presages declare 
The banquet near ; 

Soon, busy appetites are there ; 
And disappear 

The glories of the ample fare, 
With thanks sincere. 


Now let the busy day begin : — 
Out rolls the churn ; 

Forth hastes the farm-boy, and brings in 
The brush to burn ; — 


Sweep, shovel, scour, sew, knit, and spin, 


*Till night’s return. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


To delve his threshing John must hie; 
His sturdy shoe 

Can all the subtle damp defy; 
How wades he through ! 

While dainty milk-maids, slow and shy, 
His track pursue. 


Each to the hour’s allotted care: 
To shell the corn ; 

The broken harness to repair, 
The sleigh t’adorn ; 

So cheerful — tranquil —snowy — fair, 
The Winter Mory. 


Femate Curtostry. A naval officer, 


' who lately came to reside in Edinbargh, 
|having engaged a large mansion on a 


| put in 


short lease, dispatched his butler te re- 
ceive his furniture, and have the house 
order. The butler engaged a 
young woman, residing in the neighbor- 
hood, to clean out the rooms and arrange 
part of the furnitere: and he assisted 
her himself to carry up a large chest of 
rather singular appearance. This gigan- 


‘tie box his master had purchased as a 





enriosity ; but, unlike that deseribed in 
the song of the ‘* Mistletoe Bough,’ it 
did not sbut, but opened with a spring 
attached to the lock, which being touch- 
ed, the lid flew open, and a tall brawny 
Highlandman, in full costume, stoad 
erect, and struck out his right arm, in 
which was a wooden sword. The gen- 
'tleman purchased it as a piece of curious 
mechanism, and was wont to amuse his 
children with it. ‘“* That’s a heavy 
chest,’’ said the woman, as they placed it 
on the floor. ‘ Yes,” answered the 
butler, who was a wag of the first water, 
'** there's something heavy in it, certain- 
ly; but there’s something mysterious 
about it also, for although the key hangs 
at the end of it, not one of us is allowed 
‘to open it.’’ ‘* Did you ever see the in- 
side of it?’’ replied she, walking rouad 
it. ‘* Never,’ said he. “It’s as much 
as any of our place is worth even to 
'speak about it.’’ So saying, the knight 
of the corkscrew looked first at the 
woman, then at the chest on the floor, 
and then retired slowly down stairs, 
whistling, to work, on the ground flat. 
|The girl proceeded to put things to rights 
in the room; but every time she 
the chest she thought it looked the more 
odd. «** Frailty, thy name is woman !’’ 
| She rapped on the lid with her knackles 
| — it had a curious, hollow sound — very! 
| And none of the servants had dared to 
}open it! What on earth could it con- 
‘taint Well, it was none of her business ; 
|so she went diligently to work for five 
| minutes, at the end of which time she 
| saw herself standing, with her arms akim- 
| bo, gazing on the chest. “ It can do no 
harm to look into it,’ thought she; so 
she quietly took the key from the nail 
and applied it to the lock. Of course 
she heard footsteps on the stairs—as 
every one will do when afraid of detec- 
| tion in the commission of some act they 
| wish to keep seeret. Again she regained 
|confidence, and returned to the ehbest ; 
\she stooped, and turned the key. U 
| flew the lid; and the wooden Highland- 
|man, kilt and philabeg, s hi 
. g, Sprung on his 
legs with more than* human agility, and 
| fetched the petrified girl a sharp whack 
‘across the shoulders with the flat of his 
|** Andrea Ferrara.”’ A prolonged shriek, 
|ending in a moan of despair, indicated 
| that the poor woman had sought relief in 


= 
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a swoon. In the course of a few min- 
utes the woman rose on her elbow, look- 
ing wildly round the reom, till her eyes 
caught the Highlandman bending over 
her. Seeing nothing but destruction 
awaiting her, two springs took her to the 
door; down stairs she went, nor did sre 
slacken her pace till she found herself 
standing in the house of a lady in the 
neighborhood. ‘The poor woman did not 
recover from her fright for several days. 
For the Harbinger. 
SKETCHES OF A DAY IN THE SE- 
RIAL ORDER. 

{Norre.—The mark O signifies that the session 
of the series to which it is affixed, is continu- 
ous, though their groups alternate periodically, 
an arrangement already introduced in certain 
branches of steam machinery where a loss 
would result from stoppage. The mark ~ sig- 
nifies continuity through the hours of the day ; 
_, through the hours of the night, and ( through 
half of the day hours. The letters A, B, &c. 
stand for persons whom we shall follow through 
their various groups. } 


Suppose a day of May or October, 
which wil] be nearest the average climate 
of the earth, under an integral system of 
culture, and the application of meteoro- 
logical science. 

Morning — 
4-5 Culinary Series O.* 
Ist Breakfast Groups. 
Series of domestic animals ~. 





*In compliance with the cabalist attraction, 
or principle of analysis, this series divides into 
the several departments engaged in the prepara- 
tion of grains, vegetables, fruits, confectionary, 
beverages, and (during the first years of ap- 
proximative harmony) of animal meats; with 
the pivotal series of desserts, into which all the 
other classes of ingredients enter, which in the 
delicate and composite repasts of Harmony will 
acquire much more importance than at present, 
whilst the superior skill required in their com- 
position, gives to their series the highest artistic 
rank. Each of these s« ries, in its own hall or 
halls, provides a certain number and variety of 
dishes, as preconce rted by the Distributive 
Council, and proportioned to the demand. Tab- 
ular statistical registries, showing the relative 
proportions of material required in the different 
combinations of the dishes furnished, wil! ena- 
ble this proportion, after a little experience, to 
be accurately adjusted. According to the de- 
mand for the dishes they prepare, some groups 
of these series are single, giving but one ses- 
sion in the day; others multiple, functioning 
during many hours, in which different sections 
of the same group alternate their sessions. 

The short session, required by the attraction 
for variety, facilitates the connection of each 
branch of culinary preparation with its related 
pursuits in the garden, orchard, vineyard, labo- 
ratory, and conservatory ; essential to maintain 
unity, and to interlock interests in the different 
departments of consumption, preparation, con- 
servation, distribution, and production, 

The Composite passion attracts the individu- 
als engaged in each branch, to form a group 
and act in concert; at once preventing the 
waste and the collision of incoherent industry, 
and establishing the social basis of industrial 
attraction, unattainable by isolated effort. Anal- 
cgous dispositions prevail in the other series, 


some of which we may develop in a future No. | 
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t ‘To be explained in the next number 


Early Groups. 

(Stable scavenger work, managed by hy- 
drants, and other unitary mechanism.) | 

Series of Florists, ~ transition Groups 
in service of Temple, who arrange and 
adorn, according to the weather, the | 
external or internal Chapel, for the 
celebration of the Orisons. 

Series of Hunt. ¢ 


Orisons, as the sun appears. 


Series of the Sacerdocy. | 





Groups of Templar Music. 

Groups of Templar Florists. 

Representation, with appropriate sym- | 
bols of every branch of industry, which, | 
in its production of the beautiful and | 
the useful, brings man into co-opera- | 
tion with God, through Nature. 

Breakfast for early Groups. 

Series of Waiters, Ist Group. | 
Readers, Musicians, &c., according to 

organization of each table. | 

Series of Florists. Groups of active cul- 
ture ~ 

Series of Vegetable Gardeners ~. 
Groups of Gatherers — transition to 

kitchen, other Groups of various cul- 
tures, 

Series of Field Labor ~ Ist Groups. 

Series of Mechanic Arts O Ist Groups. 

2d Breakfast Series with their comple- 
mentary Groups of Waiters, &c. as 
above. 

Animal Series ( Groups of Education, 
(training to obey signals of a unitary 
language.) 

Series of the Forest ~ Groups of wood- 
cutters. Groups of picturesque ar- 
rangement, 

Domestic Series. ~ Groups of chamber 
work, 

Series Laundry ~ 

Session of Medical Council, 

Board of Health. 
Group of Farriery. 

Series Commercial ~. 

Groups Internal, agents of the store- 
house of the Phalanx. 

Groups External, importing and trans- 
porting. 

Interval filled by alternate Groups inter- 
locking the Series described as per- 
sistent, and by 

Series Sybilline (. Groups studying phy- 
siology., 

Practical 


Comparative Psychology, or interpre- 


Psychology, or Neurology, 


tation of hieroglyphic characters in 
the universal analogies of the king- 
doms of nature. 

Series Dinner. 

Successive Groups, variously organized 
at the scene of their labor in field or 


} 


shop ; in ler s} 


saloons or unde rade bow- 
ers; at large tables or small; com- 
posed of friends or of the members of 
a single family circle at pleasure ; 
supplied according to order from the 
unitiry kitchen; with their supple- 
mentary Groups of Musicians, Read- 
ers, Waiters, &c. 

Session of the Library and Gallery of 
Fine Arts. 

Scientific Exchange — Conference of 

Chemists, Matheinaticians, &c. 


Series Sibylline. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


7 Sunset. 








Group Geological, 
Group Mathematical, 
B A Group of Natural History with Com- 
parative Psychology. 
Vespers. 
Series Sacerdotal. 
A B_ Groups Musical, Floral, and others 
as mentioned in morning worship. 
71-2B Evening Repast. 
A Group of Waiters. 


8  B Series of Drama,” including opera, ta- 


bleaux, recitations. 
A Dancing, and other gymnastic har- 
monies. 
10 BA Social Exchange, wherein arrangements 
for next day’s industrial or other 
Groups, may be formed or modified. 
10 1-2 Series of Observatory _. 
Series of Patrol _. 
Steam machinery and other series of 
persistent character, alternating their 


groups at periods, as above noticed. 


Besides the Sybilline classes here men- 


tioned, there are in every industrial group 


persons of the most catholic sympathies 
and powers of expression, who attend to 
visiting strangers, or to candidates for ad- 
mission; these are the true schoolmasters 
who teach as a favor the theoretical sci- 
ence to those already interested in its 
practice. 

Alfred has a strong attraction for ani- 
mals ; this becomes the pivot of his in- 
dustrial tendencies, preserving a unity in 
variety. It leads him out among the 
early risers to the stable of his favorite 
horses, in whom, through the endear- 
ment of kindly intercourse, he has devel- 
oped traits of superior intelligence and of 
great psychological as well as practical 
interest. He tames refractory creatures 
by the eye charm, and it is through this 
avenue that he has become interested in 
neurology, a branch of transcendant sci- 
ence which has proved invaluable by its 
development of concentrated will, virile 
majesty, and beneficent impulse. His 
pursuits of natural history, physiology, 
and the practice of farriery, have grown 
out of his pivotal taste, as natural co- 
rollaries where free scope and encour- 
agement was afforded. It has also deter- 
mined his transition into the agricultural 
series towards the groups of the maize 
and oat; a little sheaf of the latter he 
wears as an industrial symbol at the Ori- 
sons and Vespers. ‘To the attainment of 
unity with nature through his industrial 
tastes, A adds a social charm of friend- 
ship and ambition, for in several of his 
functions he is associated with the little 
hordes, from whose body he is a gradu- 
ate, with honorary distinctions, and the 
prizes allotted to the racers of his rear- 
ing have made him a man of no small 
note. He also holds an office of profit 
and trust in the commercial series, as 
factor fur the equine series of the dis- 
trict. 


* See Note in next number. 














The rude and virile character of A’s 
pursuits have developed a certain chival- 
ric and heroic vein, which renders him 
rather a favorite with the fair. His ses- 
sion in the garden at 5 1-2, affords some 
very piquant passages de guerre with the 
Moss Rose, 


may here 


young belles of the 
We 
haps discover a clue to his presence at a 


an 


adjoining culture. per- 


musical rehearsal about 1 P. M.. and of 


Laura’s rich color and her deeper tone as 
It is 
natural enough to find A musical, not only 
because the decided tune of his charac- 
ter craves such expression, but because 


their voices blend in the harmony. 


music is an agent of great importance 
in the of 
Dinner brings him into a pleasant family 
circle, met by pure preference and attrac- 


harmonic education animals. 


tion. In the early hours of the after- 


noon, he reads to an admiring group of 


little brothers and sisters, some favorite 
work on natural history, with curious 
commentaries ‘* gua vidit et quorum pars 
magna fuit,”’ and then takes a little pet 
into the field 


or two off with him or 


workshop ; for A, like a true knight of 


the saddle, wears the horse-shoe medal 
on his industrial uniform. The evening 
drama, where he enacts some Cossack 
part, may engage him in a 
scene with the young lady before men- 
tioned, by whose chair he 
waited at the evening repast; af the 


romantic 


may have 


social court before retiring, in the tone of 


free expansion which characterizes the 
evening hours, raises the charm of the 
day toaclimax. ‘To-morrow, other vari- 
ations on the same pivot; and so may our 
young Centaur, not ignobly nor ungrace- 
fully, give his mane to the breeze through 
the gallop of life. 

B, is a physician, — for we speculate 
here on the first years of harmony, before 
time sufficient has elapsed for the extirpa- 
tion of the germs of disease, by the true 
medical science, which shall discover by 
a well ordered collective experimentation, 
impossible during the jar of individual 
competition, those natural medicinal types 
of all morbific miasms, which are capable 
of conveying them transiently into the 
healthy body, and causing their expulsion 
from the sick by the same efficient reac- 
tions excited against themselves. 

Preventive measures, such as a scien- 


tific cookery — free and integral ventila-| 


tion — public baths —the novel stimulus 
of comfort, a beautiful sphere and honora- 
ble position on the frame of Civilization’s 
jaded and brutalized labor hacks —the 
exchange by the middle classes of their 
stagnant monotony 
racy and varied lite 
the rich from the thraldom of hollow and 


for a full-toned, 





heartless frivolity, where their owa wealth 
and state are their worst enemies ; by the 
free development provided by the Series 


and the rescue of 
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for every character, taste and pursuit, |“ Where with weak sense the chaste Mimosa 


will indeed obviate the common exciting 
causes of disease. Those who take cog- 
nizance of their life’s brightest seasons 
will understand the powerful influence 
towards high health of all our noble pas- 
sions, Ambition, Friendship and Love; 
these may expect in the Serial order, an 
Sull, there 
will remain a elass of chronic predisposi- 


almost daily gratification. 


tions, rooted like fungi in the organism, 


which will continue to require the physi- | 


cian’s care; and during the first genera- 
tions of Harmony, his office will acquire 
an importance altogether new, siuee he 
may there aim at the radical extirpation 
of those evils which he can now only 
palliate or remove fur a time, in order to 
make room for new ones. 

In grubbing out old snags he will at 
least see a possible end to his labors, for 
the means of prevention are now placed 
in his Hands, and the great humanity 
which, often under a cold impassive man- 
ner, has ever thrown this profession in 
ot 


thickest, wants no higher at- 


the vaneuard danger, where horror 
darkened 
traction than the guarantee of a fair field 
of action, and possible success iu its god- 
like toil. 

The name, indeed, of Physician will 
constantly tend to its first derivation from 
phusis, nature. His duties will comprise 
positive sanatoery provisions; calenlations 
of adaptations required by the different 
temperaments ; medical jurisdiction over 
the stables, poultry ward and kitchen ; 
extirpation of soda, pearlash, and other 
scelerata, accursed ingredients with 
which our food is now poisoned ; fried 
flesh 


and adulterated wines, e¢ id genus omne. 


grease, with of diseased animals 
The physician's provinee may be now de- 
fined as Simple, negative, material, that 


In 


harmony it will rise, 1. To Composite, 


is— contention with physical evils. 


bastard, positive,— or provision of posi- 
tive, physical, sanatory conditions, and 
coutention with vegative, psychical evils, 
or diseased souls of the first generations. 
2. To composite, positive, integral, or 
provision of absolute sanatory condi- 
tions, both physical and psychical. 

We It 


was necessary to apologize for introduc- 


return from our digression. 
ing the name of physician in a glimpse 
at harmonic life. 


B first appears at the orisons wearing 


as a badge, a sprig of the aconite, chief 


type of the class of inflammatory diseases 
and acute neuroses, in whose cure he has 
attained celebrity. The sprig may be 
clasped by a symbol or a button, such as 
an eagle contending with a serpent wound 
around it. 

After worship he repairs to his favorite 
garden spot planted in baleful beauty, in 
divergent radii from a central mound, 





stands, 
From each rude touch removes her timid hands, 
Oft as light clouds o’er pass the summer glade, 
Alarmed she trembles at the moving shade, 
And feels alive through all her tender form 
The whispered murmurs of the gathering storm ; 
Shuts her sweet eyelids to approaching night 
And hails with freshened charm the rising light.” 


[We have placed the Mimosa ir the centre, 
because it types that excessive sensibility of the 


| nervous system so characteristic of the present 


tea and coffee-drinking social epoch, which, 
suppressing the healthy manifestations of the 
passions in highly organized persons, to substi- 
tute artificial excitement, predisposes to neural- 
gia and other perversions of nervous energy.] 


“ All wan and shivering from the leafless glade 
The sad Anemone reclines her head, 
Grief on her cheeks has paled the roseate hue, 
And her sweet eye-lids dropped with pearly 
dew.” 

[in a coincidence with this character, the 
Anemone Pulsatilla in its medicinal virtues 
causes and cures morbid states, especially of 


females, and connected with a soft melancholy 
weeping mood.] 


“ Sofa ’d on silk amid her charm-built towers 
Her weed of Asptrodel and Amaranth bowers, 
Where sleep and silence guard the soft abodes 
In sullen apathy Papaver * nods ; 

Faint o’er her couch in scintillating streams 
Pass the thin forms of fancy and of dreams: 
Froze by enchantment on the velvet ground 
Fair youths and beauteous ladies glister round, 
On crystal pedestals they seem to sigh, 

Bend the meek knee and lift the imploring eye, 
And now the sorceress bares her shrivelled hand 
And circles thrice in air her ebon wand. 
Flushed with new life descending statues talk, 
The pliant marble softening as they walk. 

With deeper sobs reviving lovers breathe, 

Fair bosoms rise and soft hearts pant beneath, 
With warmer lips relenting damsels speak, 

And tingling blushes tinge the Parian cheek ; 
To viewless lutes aerial voices sing, 

And hovering loves are heard on rustling wing. 
She waves her wand again, — fresh honors seize 
Their stiff’ ning limbs—their vital currents freeze, 
By each cold nymph her marble lover lies 

And leaden slumbers seal their glassy eyes.” 


This garden, if we may judge from 
the fond solicitude with which the Doctor 
moves from plant to plant, is as dear as 
No profane foot 
Many a 
dainty secret has he wooed from nature in 


the apple of his eye. 
dares intrude upon its precinets. 


this fragrant shade, while the humming 
around, and 
with the Mimosa’s salmon 

After some silent con- 
plants however, he would 
uolock the gushing of rich 


birds winnowed the air 
sprinkled him 
colored petals. 
verse with his 


sometimes fain 


thought to some appreciating ear. What 
rustling is that in the rose hedge? Chest- 


nut locks glance from their jessamine eir- 
clet down a Parian neck, and the orbed 
spell of a dark and tender eye meets his, 
as an arch gesture, ‘‘the symbol rose 
held lightly to her lips, pleads admission 
silence.’ A beck, and 
lightly springing over the boundary line, 


tor this beautiful 


his favorite niece is clasped in his arms. 


* Papaver, the Opium Poppy 


— 








& 


cd 
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She shares that morning's watch with | 


the fresh flowers, and the lessons given 
thus in love, not only ray their light 
through many a rose-hued chamber of the 
soul in its morning flush, but they may 


flutter with dove-like peace over the pil- 


low of pain; for there are provinces of 


medicine peculiarly woman's, in which 
man’s presence Is an outrage upon deliea- 
cy, and in which science is continually 
baffled by the reserve and even falsehood, 
which many even very intelligent women 
will not scruple to practice, éven at the 
risk of life, and under the acutest tor- 
tures. B's isolated gardening is not an 
example of group culture, but an instance 
of the elastic character of the Series, 
which allows equally for the individual 
and the collective industry, and pleasure 
and admits of al] manner of transitions. 
B breakfasts at 7 with his neice in the 
Haydn saloon—a faney bower wher 
they meet friends from a neichboring 
Phalanx come to join in the early harvest- 
ing. From this time until 9 he is oceu- 
pied with his patients or with the gazettes, 
medica! and other publications, in the 
wing of the library set apart for them. 

He assists at the medical conference at 
9, where cases under treatment are dis- 
cussed, and the knowledge and sagacity 
of the whole medical corps, if desirable, 
brought to bear upon them. Unitary hy- 
gienic measures for the Phalanx are 
also here discussed. The business dis- 
patched is likely to be the more satisfac- 
tory, that the dividend of the medical 
board is paid, not in the direct, but in the 
inverse ratio to the amount of illness in 
the Phalanx annually. 

Between 10 and his dinner hour at 1, 
besides his specific duties, B officiates as 
a teacher in the class of Physivlogy, 
where his fair neice is again among his 
pupils, composed otherwise only of those 
who have sought him from attraction and 
preference. It is a little band of enthusi- 
asts, such as Hahnemann formed around 
him while exploring the Materia Medica, 
and whom he lets slip from time to time, 
as the game starts, in many a new and 
laurel clustered field of science. These 
are his intelligent hands, they are eager 
to show their gratitude for these un- 
bought, unpurchaseable instructions, and 
it is to be strongly suspected that certain 
kind offices are performed about the Doc- 
tor’s garden which would show, after all 
its affected isolation, that it was the nu- 
cleus of a masked group. 

The Dinner to day at one is a Floral 
feast, given by the series of Florists in 
their grounds where little round or ob- 
long tables with from five to fifteen seats 
are clustered about an eminence, on 
which, commanding a view of the whole, 
sit the Pivotal group with honorary mem- 
bers. The mest beautiful flowers and 
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choicest fruits crown the table and envi- | 


ron it; the waiters are robed as Flora, 
Vertumnus, Pomona, Fanna, and other 
classic figures, and the sweetest, freshest 
music, from windharps, flutes, musical 
bells and other instruments of an assorted 
band concealed in the shrubbery, floats 
around, overarching the golden hour with 
tones from ultra mundane life that the 
flower spirits love. Besides the joyous- 
ness inspired by material beauty and lux- 
ury, and the tone of frank cordiality, 
which springs from sympathy of pur- 
suit and interest, there is evident on every 
side a tone of deeper and livelier feeling, 
as of the heart's floodgates opening, 
which may be due to the assistance of a 
certain mystical corps, very important on 
these occasions, who develop their ecabal- 
istic propensities in the assortment of 
characters according to sympathetic rela- 
tionships. We have not appropriated a 
special hour of session to this Psycologi- 
cal sect. They hate forms, and set meet- 
ings and argumentation, and are generally 
invisible agents, seen only through their 
effects. This isa use which the Series 
will discover for characters now very 
much undervalued, from our Trancenden- 
tal dissectors, who pick you to pieces to 
get at your experience, and discuss their 
friends in a manner altogether shocking 
to the sensibilities of the vulgar, down to 
the old fashioned tea table gossip, who 
enjoy their sandwiches and scandal with 
a zest which ought long ago to have set 
the wits of our philosophers to work to 
diseover its true employment. 

Fresh from the inspiration of this 
feast, B repairs at 3, when the Papillon 
again claims its right, with some visitors 
in whom his interest has been growing 
during the last two hours, to the library 
and gallery of fine arts, whose chefs 


d’euvres the elevation and expansion of 


feeling now attained lead them to appre- 
ciate with a truth and intensity possible 
only in the full tension of life. In the 


vegetative existence which most of us| 


now lead, art and nature alike are 
shrouded, sealed and mute. 

From 4 to 7 may be assigned again 
to B’s scientific studies and professional 
duties, since there exists in the operations 
of the mind naturally required by these, an 
element of variety already organized, 
which precludes that attraction fur change 
of groups and occupations occurring so fre- 
quently in the material spheres of indus- 
try. His class of Natural History at 5 
will be quite as much diversion as a scien- 
tific distribution demands. Seven brings 
us tothe evening Vespers, where the prin- 
ciple of the Orisons is preserved, in allot- 
ting to each passional and industrial at- 


traction its representation as tending to 


the divine Unity through some avenue of 
beauty and use, whilst the tone of the 


oral prayer, of the music, and other 
symbols, may change the spirit of as- 
piration which characterized the Orisons, 
for the expression of attainment and rest, 
of satisfied love, in the vespers. 

B enjoys with his family the evening 
repast. During the evening he is carried 
off by his wife to the Drama, where 
Frank and Lacy, who have received a 
Thespian promotion, are to make their 
debut, and will be watching for Papa’s 
eye. All the children of the Phalanx 
are ambitious to intervene in the dramatic 
performances, and this spirit is eneourag- 
ed by daily rehearsals in the measured 
harmonies of music, motion and passional 
expression, because they contribute in 
the highest degree to give grace and con- 
fidence and refinement, and combined in 
the hall of the opera hung with rich 
paintings and flower-festooned, with the 
harmonies of light, color and fragrance, 
make this exercise a symbol of divine 
harmony, interlocking it with the Charch. 

At 10 B strolls into the social courts, 
where a knot of his young favorites 
quickly gather round him, and carry him 
quite away into their fresh buoyant exist- 
ence. ‘The relations of the old and young 
are in the Phalanx of a very piquant na- 
ture, since the attractions of interest 
which bring them together coincide with 
those of contrasted age, where accords 
similar to the musical of the Ist, 3d, and 
6th, &c., reach a climax in the contact of 
extremes in the first and the last octave 
of ages between the patriarch and his 
grandson or great-grandson. 

The serial industry is now finished, and 
this litthe world is rounded by another 
world of sleep, where the voice of the 
nightingale or mocking-bird singing to 
the moon within the crescentic area of the 
Phalanstery garden, some late, love- 
taught flute, or the billowy serenade, 
alone, float through the dream-halls like 
voices of guardian spirits. 

To be Continued, 


_ ———_—— a 


A Frew TuinGs tro Avorn. A bottle of 


| wine ata public dinner; a short cut when 


you are in a hurry; metaphysics at five 
o’clock in the morning; walking between 
two umbrellas on a pouring wet day ; a man 
who carries bill-stainps in his pocket book ; 
‘*just another glass before you go;” taking 
a pocket telescope or oranges to the Opera, 
or asking for a bill of the play; sitting next 
to the orchestra when they are playing one 
of Halevy’s light operas; going inte’ a 


church without a shilling ; being the media- 


gS 
tor of a quarrel between a man and his wife ; 
bowing to a lady from the top of an omnibus ; 


and taking a new hat to an evening party. 


Liow To GET ON IN THE WorRLD. The 
late Mr. Tegg, the well-known publisher, 


on being asked to what he chiefly owed his 
| success in life, replied, — “ To three things : 








punctu: ality as to time, self. reliance, hea in- 


tegrity in word and deed. In addition, how- 


ever, to these points,” said he, “I have de- 
rived much advantage and comfort in life 
from being deaf, as well as blind, to all eal- 
cared for 


umnies and attacks. I have never 


what any one malignantly or, perhaps, fool- 
ishly said of me ; neither have I been ready 
to resent real or imaginary affronts.” 


The 


w hose 


Miss MARTINEAU. celebrated 
Miss Hariet Martineau, 
last week mentioned, 
léth ult., 


Company’s steamer 


arrival was 
reached Malta on the 
Peninsular and Oriental 


Ariel. Miss Martineau 


short stay here, by 


by the 


during her was Visited 


many persons of distinction anxious to pay 


their homage at the shrine of talent. — .Val- 


la Paper. 


Lovis Puixuipre’s WisHes AND CHAR- 


aAcTeR. His Majesty rises in the morning 


determined to regain at all price the English 
the 


alliance, in which for moment he be- 


holds the sole guarantee of peace, and of his 


dynasty’s surety. He passes the morn 


this 


in 


calculations, how the fragments of 


wrecked alliance can be picked up and put 
He 


and 


ogether. foams at the rancour of Pal- 


merstoa, weeps over the evanescent 


friendship of Queen Victoria, who cannot 


forgive that innocent pastime of the rape of 


He summous De ue 


Mole 5 he eve 


the Intanta. Broglie ; 


communes with n sends mes- 


sages lo lr heirs. But not one of these saints 
of the political calender can help him. He 
then consults the English themselves, whee- 
dies Normanby, pokes the Hon. member foi 
Coventry, who gruffly refuses to get up a 
French party for his Majesty in London, 
and, as a last resource, he tees Brougham. 
The royal mind being piqued at the utter 


inutility and hopelessness of all meditations 


and efforts, the uoon brings on the cold fit 
towards England. He cannot win; there- 
fure he must hate. He cannot cajole; 
therefore he must calumniate. And not 
even the editor of La Presse could pour 
forth more bitter vituperation of Joba Bull, 
or indulge more dread and lengthy demou 
strations of his ingratitude, villany, and utter 
worthlessness, than the King of the French 
when his Anglophobic fit is on.— Daily 
Vews. 

Wise Lecistatrion. A law of New 


Hampshire, which went into operation on 


the Ist inst, provides that no child under fif- 


teen years of age, shall be employed in any 


, 
> 


manufacturing establishment, unless such 


child shall have attended some school under 


a qualified teacher, for three months in the 


year preceding; and also shall so attend 
during every year of its employment until it 


arrives at that age. And every child under 


twelve must have attended school six months 
in the year. A penalty of fifty dollars is 
imposed on every owner or agent of such 
manufacturing concern who shall receive a 
child into his employ without a sworn cer- 
it has 


tificate from some school teacher, that 


attended school as provided for. These pro- 
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visions apply it would seem, not only to cot- | 


ton and woolen factories, but to all kinds of 


mechanical business, 


| 


Laps anp Lasses. A Scotch peasant | 


girl said to her brother ** she could na see 


just what it was that made him gang so often 
so late to see one for her 


and stay lassie ; 


part she had rather have the company of one 
lad than twenty lasses. 


Nor 


Arn 


invitation, 


ABLE To vo Every THING. 
Oxtord student, d without a 
at After he 
so much of his abilities that one of the 
“ You old 
what you can do, tell us something 


Faith,” 


ny share of the reckoning 


joing 


party inn. dining, 


hoasted 


dining an 


party said, have t us enough of 


you can- 
not do.” “ said he, “ I cannet pay 


A Dirrerence. CoOacH VERSUS 
Raru. The best distinction we ever heard 
between railway and coach accidents was 
that of an old whip. “If,” said he, “* you 


gets comfortably capsized into the ditch by 
the road side, there you are; but if you gets 


blown up by an engine, run into a meng, 


or off an embankment, where are you ? 

Ir> Last night was magnificent: such 
a night as might follow after Nature’s 
own Sabbath. The moonlight fell white 
and soft as snow, making the hovel 
wretdhedness beautiful as the palace 
where wretchedness it may be all the 
more bitter seeks to cheat nself by luxury 
and show. From our windew, in the 
fifth story, which like a watch-tower 
looks out fur above roofs and chimnies 
and rows ot masts, the whole City seemed 
radient with beauty. All the foul sights 
of the day had disappeared, and the 
scene sli pt as if turbulence and sin never 
disturbed its peace. And yet, under that 
silver curtain, the tragedy w hich we 
make of life was hurrying thousands of 


souls to its catastrophe e: there the mer- 


chant counted the eains for which he had 
sold his heart; there the gambler watched 
for his eager and trembling prey; there, 
in secret cellars, robbery and murder 
plotted their midnight deeds ; there, with 
breaking hearts, lonely women waited 
for the husbands whom once they had not 


learned to doubt, and there in cheerless 
garrets children of want and misery 
lunged for death to stall the pulses that in 
better days throbbed only with joy and 
hope! So does man coutradict Nature 
and make a mockery of God’s bounty 
and his own soul! but, Courage! thou 
brave, hopeful youth, glowing with gen- 


erous devotion to the guod of thy breth- 
ren, and to Truth. Not idle is that vis- 
ion of the better future which comes to 
thee as it were in dreams. Not in vain 
the lives and sacrifices, the heroie toils of 
the great and names man 
cherishes as a sacred treasure. Not in 
vain that Assyrian evening of old when, 
as now, God’s glory filled the sky, and 
angels cried ‘* Peace on earth, Good Will 
to men!’’ ‘Though the evil and sorrow 
of this great City seem to deny it, that 
divine prophecy shall be fulfilled. With 
a magic more true than that by which 


good, whose 


night transmutes ugliness into beauty, the 
light of Love shall yet endow the whole 
earth, 


humanity and all its abodes, with 
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a perfeetion such as ear hath not heard, 


eye seen, nor the heart of man conceived ! 
— Tribune. 


Hints to Lawyers. Young lawyers 


often enter the profession with the idea 


that a knowledge of the law is all that is 
requisite for a high standing at the bar. 
Knowledge is undoubtedly power, but 
the power necessary to convince a jury is 
quite different from that whieh ‘ comes it 
over’ the Judge. It order to show that 
black is white, for instance, in a question 
of law before the court, a sprinkling of 
such phrases as ‘ May it please the Court,’ 
‘Your Honors,’ ‘ With great respect to 
the Court,’ ‘ The confidence of the com- 
munity in the Court,’ ‘ Learned adversa- 
ry,’ or a reference to the ‘ Books,’ when 
you are morally certain that no precedent 
is on record, will go farther towards gain- 
ing your point than a perfect knowledge 
of every fact in the case, or an acquaint- 
ance with the law which may have an 
immediate bearing upon the question at 
issue. The reason is obvious. Judges 
do not wish to be troubled with references 
to authorities, which they must look up 
and comment upon in their decision. 
They feel also when no authority is re- 
ferred to, that a perfeet acquaintance with 
the books on the part of the Court is im- 
plied, which is as comfortable to a Judge 
as a guod dinner; or in legal parlance, 

when a lawyer talks turkey to a Judge, 
he feels his oats! ’ 

In addressing a jury, a quite different 
policy must be pursued. Always select 
your man and talk to him. If he smiles, 


you may venture a broad joke or a good 
story. It makes no difference whether 
your = suits the or or not. Jurors 
never listen to the ap pl lication, but incline 


to favor your side because you tell a goed 
story, and net because you ean illustrate 
a principle thereby. If the faets do not 
warrant a strong appeal, the character of 
the opposite party may remind yoa of 
such a person in some play or novel, by 
reterring to which you are at liberty to 
leave the facts of the ease, and indulge 
in half an hour's deseription-of the plot, 
the pertraring of the particular creation 
of the author's brain, coneluding with a 
slight touch upon virtues in general. 
‘lhe bar are under great obligations to 
Shakspeare. Every plaintiff is generally 
an lago, but it is unsafe to proceed any 
further, so as to call your client Othello. 
That must be left to the imagination of 
the jury, as no man wishes to be consid- 
ered black, which a reference to Othello 
might imply. Shakspeare is also a great 
favorite, because he opens a wide field 
for comment, and the young lawyer may 
dwell for an hour at least upon the * Bard 
of Nature.’ The Bible may be quoted, 
bat that is a dangerous practice unless 
some juryman wear a white cratat, or is 
known to be a deacon. Byron is seldom 
used except in Justice’s Courts. Scott 
may answer if you are hard pushed for a 
question; but never forget Moore and the 
days of “98, if your client happens to be 
a hot headed Irishman. In quoting, how- 
ever, one thing is of vast importance to 
be remembered, that is, to introduce the 
author not by his real name, as * Shak- 
speare, * * Byron,’ or * Moore,” but as the 
‘ Bard of Avon,’ ‘He who sung,’ * The 
inspired writer,’ * The Poet,’ &e. 
After finishing with the poets, you may 
commence with the testimony, and sug- 
gest to the jury the illustration of the 
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bunch of twigs, each of which may be 
broken by a child, but bind them together 
and they defy the strength of aman. In 
circumstantial evidence this is very strong, 
as showing how the testimony of many 
persons is unimpeachable. The chain 
also, formed of many links, is a familiar 
illustration. When you have no idea 
ready to express your emotions, clap your 
hand on your breast, or walk towards the 
jury, raise your arms and lower them 
again. ‘ Unfortunate’ is a title which is 
always used towards your client, whether 
he is a swindler or has been swindled. 
Various other modes of address may 
be studied every day at the City Hall, 
from llto3 o'clock. — N. Y. Mirror. 
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SATURDAY, FEB. 13, 1847. 
Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal 
justice and Universal love, to social institutions, 
to commerce, to business, to active life. 
Dr. CHANNING, 


WOMAN’S TESTIMONY TO ASSO- 
CIATION. 

Some writer in the Newburyport Her- 
ald, taking his cue from the magnani- 
mous New York Observer, recently put 
forth a feeble and puerile statement, at- 
tacking Association, on the ground of its 
This has 


called forth replies in vindication of the 


mora! tendency and influence. 


Associative order from two women of that 
town, whose generous sympathies were 
aroused by the gross act of injustice, 
which they had witnessed. ‘The Editor 
of the Herald in referring to these com- 
munications, pithi!y remarks, ** it is rath- 
er singular that our correspondent who 
took up the cudgels against the Fourier- 
ists on account of their conduct in rela- 
tion to women and children, should find 
enlisted against him two ladies, both of 
cultivated minds, and warm domestic at- 
tachments, and one of them a mother.”’ 

Many 


of the most intelligent, earnest-minded 


Not so very singular, after all. 


and refined women in this country are ar- 
W herev- 


er the doctrines of Social Unity have been 


dent advocates of Association. 


announced, they have found their warm- 
est response in the heartof woman. They 
have been welcomed by her, with an in- 
telligent enthusiam, which affords a beau- 
tiful testimonial to their character, and a 
strong presumption of their truth. From 
the first exposition of Social Science in 
this country, it has made converts among 
enlightened and devoted women. ‘lo their 
effurts, their convictions, their example, 
the cause is greatly indebted, for the rap- 
id advances it has made, and the strong 
hold it is now taking on the public mind 
Nor is this at all surprising. No man 
ever cherished a greater reverence for the 
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female nature than Fourier. He saw the 
degradation of woman by the present false 
and corrupting relations of society; he 
was indignant at the meanness, duplicity, 
and artifice with which she was treated; 


he had the fullest faith in her capacity 


for self-government under a system of 


truth, justice, and freedom: and he look- 
ed forward to the complete enfranchise- 
ment of woman, the establishment of her 
integral independence, as one of the most 
valuable fruiis of the Combined Order. 
Even his conjectures ard speculations, 
that have given so much offence, as to 
what may be the possible relations of the 


sexes, in distant ages of harmony, when 
| 


the earth is peopled with a new order of 


beings bearing the stamp of houor, puri- 
ty, elevation of soul, are founded on his 
lofty conceptions of the dignity of woman, 
and the position of freedom and independ- 
enee, which she should hold in a true or- 
der of society. ‘These speculations were 
not set forth by Fourier as an essential 
They 


are not accepted, as such, by the Ameri- 


part of the theory of social unity. 
can Associationists. They have again 
and again declared they take no responsl- 
bility in regard to them, and leave them 
to stand or fall on theirown merits, as the 
judgment of the true, the wise, and the 
holy, in future ages may decide. 

But they do, with one accord, contend 
for a state of society, in which woman 
shall not be tempted to barter her affee- 
tions for the sake of a social position, or 
to gain a livelihood ; in which she shal! 
be left free from 2!l external embarrass- 
ments, to enter into the holiest relations 
of life, as the heart may dictate; where 
marriage shall be a tie of séntiment be- 
tween souls, and not of pecuniary neces- 
sity ; where its spiritual aspects shall pre- 
dominate over the material ; where it 
shall expand the whole nature, and not 
wither and crush it; and where, in fine, 
inan shall renonuce the usurpation over 
woman, Which he has inherited from Bar- 
barism, and rejoice in her freedom, as de- 
signed by the Creator for the perfection 
of the race. Association, moreover, con- 
templates a far more complete, thorough, 
and efficient system of education, for chil- 
dren of both sexes, than is possible, un- 
der the incoherent, monotonous, and un- 
certain arrangements of the isolated house- 
hold. This education will elevate wo- 
man to an equality, a spiritual companion- 
ship with man of which the faintest traces 
only are now visible, but which clearly 
indicate the design of Nature. 

It is no wonder, then, that the prinei- 
ples of Association are so cordially re- 


ceived by many of the nublest women, of 


whom society can boast. They will be 
true to its spirit, and prove most effectual 
advocates of its claims. We heed not 


the ravings of the fanatic, the denuncia- 
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tions of the bigot, the solemn whinings 
of the bloodless hypocrite ; selfish impos- 
tors may belie and misrepresent our sub- 
lime doctrines, and gain credence with 
shallow dupes ; the plethoric conservative 
may roll up his fishy eyes in horror of 
our progress; and the ** timid good’ may 
predict the downfall of virtue, from the 
prospect of material prosperity ; bat wo- 
man, faithful to the instinctive prompt- 
ings of the soul, with the delicate intui- 
tion that is nearer the source of truth, 
than the iron subileties of logic, with the 
prophetic assurance of a glorious future 
for ILumanity, receives with gladness the 
science, that promises to realize her high- 
est ideals, and throws around it the pro- 
tection of her feminine nature, which has 
power to awe and humble the ferocity of 


savage beasts. 





ASSOCIATION AND MEDICAL REFORM. 
It is a noticeable fact, although by no 
means surprising, that many of the most 
distinguished advocates of progress and 
reform in medical science, are also intelli- 
gent believers in the doctrines of Associ- 
ation. Indeed, as far as our information 
extends, we believe that a large majority 
of the seceders from the old school of 
medicine, are either actual adherents to 
Fourier’s theory of social science, or are 
favorably inclined to its reception. This 
is the natural consequence of the mental 
freedom which has led them to reject the 
theories of medicine which find their sup- 
purt in tradition rather than in experience. 
lf we once throw off the yoke of author- 
ity, as is justly said by those who cling 
to itas their sole support, we know not 
It is certain, that a genu- 
ine emancipation of mind will conduct to 
the complete liberty of nature and truth. 
Medical reform opens the avenue to social 
The errors, duplicity, scientific 
fraud, and legerdemain of the old system 


when to stop. 


relorm. 


of medicine, lead one to suspect the pre- 
sence of the same characteristics in the 
old system of Civilization. Fourier him- 
self had so little confidence in the pre- 
vailing medical practice, that although he 
had several eminent physicians among his 
friends, he refused to touch their drags, 
He points 
out the great improvements, which would 
result from the application of the unitary 
theory to the science of medicine, and 
predicts the time, when specific remedies 
will be discovered for those awful diseases 


even to the last extremity. 


which now baffle the keenest sagacity of 
We have recently seen 
an account of a new medical work, by 
Perrvuset, a French physician, entitled 
‘Truth in Medicine,’ which contains 
many striking views concerning the unity 
of the sciences, and the true laws of life. 
The following passages which we trans- 


the physician. 


,late from his work, will show the light 





he has obtained from 
while they 


the writings 


Fourier, present scientific 
principles which we are sure will inter- 
est our readers. 

‘¢ We do not hesitate to assert, with 
emphasis, that the same laws should pre- 
side every where, and especially should 
the 


paths, and the most painful labors, to 


lead Humanity, even by ruughest 


the accomplishment of its destiny, which 


is Harmony: this is a law of Arrrac- 


rion and of Love, like that which was 
discovered by Newton in the material and 
mechanical world, and which has received 
It 
irresistible influence of this law 
the 

in the 
and that 


particular, undergoes the successive trans- 


under 
, that 


creation, 


the name of ATTRACTION. 
the 


the Deity has established 


is 


that it is perpetuated different 


kingdoms of nature, man, in 
formations, which we observe in his phys- 
ical and moral constitutions. Instinctive- 
ly, perhaps, he conforms to the tenden- 
eies for which he bas an attraction; in- 
stinctively, perhaps, he obeys the facul- 
ties to which he is prompted by love; 
but, in reality, it is under the dominion 
of this law, that he is developed, improv- 
ed, placed in true relations with his fel- 
lows, and finally, constituted the central 
element of all human society. 


All the 


chemistry, physics, natural history, math- 


sciences hitherto known, 


ematics, astronomy, and so forth, are un- 


doubtedly worthy of our admiration, and 


lead us to congratulate ourselves on the 
superior rank which they enable us to 
hold in the grand chain of beings; but 


they are, in fact, only 


another science, of another truth which 
governs them, and which it is al 


be 


they can be fully comprehended them- 


»solutely 


necessary should discovered, before 


selves. 


‘* Now this primary science is that of 


UniversaL Unity, that is to say, the 
combination and fusion of all truths in 
one; a superior, pivotal truth, the discov- 
ery of which, sought by philosophy in 
every age, would give us the law of the 


varied phenomena of nature. 

= Life, which is the ubject of physiolo- 
gy, is every where diffused, under a thou- 
sand differeut forms, aud circulates like a 


pure and living wave, like a potent sa 


P, 
throughout the infinite net-work of all 
distributing itself in a 


the 


orders of creation, 


serial, progressive from 
most hidden 


tesimal insect, to the most elevated being 


manner, 
mass, from the most infini- 
in the graduated hierachy of the Uni- 
verse, 

‘* The student of medical science, then, 
as well as the legislator, ought to derive 
the 
for they are both summoned 


the elements of their science from 


same source, 


by their lofiy mission, to direct the same 


of 


the corollaries of 
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same worlds, the same intel- 
It great 
that the priestess of Delphi 


nates, the 


ligences. was with 


wisdom, 
always re- 
plied to these, who demanded of her the 


secret of the » 


future, ** KNOW THYSELF. 
in truth, in this study, that dis- 
the of 
the law of life, philosophy must necessa- 
rily hit 


lt was, 


covering general law direction, 


Law UNIVERSAL 


Unity or Artrraction, which 


upon the OF 


alone ean 


give the rule of both for the 


lowest orders of beings and for the stars, 


direction, 


which must be followed in order to arrive 
at either health or harmony. 
** Restricting 


our plan to appropriate 


limits, we shall show, how, by studying 
and comprehending the organization of 


man, itis proper to conduct, in case of 
troubles, excitements, or revolutions, in 
his physical or moral organization, in or- 
der to arrive, 


but 


with the same deranged 
their normal 
action, at that physiological unity, that 


elements, restored to 
calmness, that peace, which is 
‘* HEeaLTH;: 
‘* Harmony ; 


for the organic man ; 
fur the passional, that is, 
intellectual 


the and moral man; 


** UniversaL Unity ; for all beings and 
~! . . ; 9 
all elements of creation. 


FOURIER AND THE THEOLOGICAL FAC- 
ULTY AT LY 

The Dean of the 

M. 


out in opposition to the doctrine 


INS, 
Theological Faculty 
l‘abbe Vincent, has lately 


L 


of 


come 


Lyons, 
Ss of 
Association. In a re port of the studi 


pursued in the Theological ivstinanl 


of the University, M. Vincent takes oc- 
casion to speak of Fourier’s Work en- 
titled ** The Theory of the Four Move- 


ments,’’ and remarks that ‘* it is the cli- 
max of all the absurdities of the present 
age,”’ 

The 
Lyons, thus — to the 


ic al Fac u 
aie 


‘** Future,” a liberal newspaper of 
Dean of the 
9 hevul log 


The 


ments’ 


the 
published in 


~ Four Move- 
1208. The 


of which this work explains the 


was 
science, 
fundamental principles, is of vast com- 
It re- 
without attract- 


pass, and of peculiar difficulty. 
mained fora long time, 


lug share of the 


At 
study 


any public attention. 


length, a few 


it; 


individuals began to 


their number gradually in- 


creased ; and, at this moment, it reckons 
numerous adherents, in every rank of so- 
ciety. It 


scholars, profound philosophers, eminent 


has converted distinguished 


practical men, and intelligent artisans, 
agriculturists, and laborers. Journals 
are devoted to its propagation in every 


part of the world; a variety of publica- 
tions bring it within the reach of all de- 
grees of intellectual it has its 
apostles, its public instruction, its treas- 


ury, and rent-roll. 


culture ; 


Already it has given | 
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birth te many important and valuable in- 
stitations. It may elaim the first coneep- 
tion of the public asylums for children, 
and of agricultural colonies. In a moral 
the effeets which it has 
produced, are no less remarkable. It has 
exerted a strong influence on the different 
political parties; it has spread doubts on 
the highest points of public policy, and 
raised It 
It has put 
in circulation the words, Solidarity, Asse- 

Organization of Labor, Emanci- 
of the Poorer Classes; and these 
are now even in the mouths of 

It is the subject of controversy 
every day, and many, besides the Theo- 
logical faculty of Lyons, deem themselves 
bound to refute it. Can it be imagined, 
with any reason, that a doctrine which 
has obtained such a position and develop- 
ment is only ‘ the climax of all the ab- 


surdities of the age?’ ”’ 


point of view, 


questions hitherto unknown. 
has awakened new demands. 


clalion, 
pation 
words 
kings. 


THE MOVEMENT IN BOSTON. 


There never was greater interest in the 
subject of Association in Boston, than at 
this moment. The question of the true 
organization of labor has long occupied 
the attention of practical and philanthropie 
men ; and the principles of social science 
beginning to attract the notice of 
intelligent and cultivated minds. 

The Lectures before the Boston Union 
continue to be attended by a select and 
very attentive audience, on which a deep 
S impression is obviously made by the pre- 
sentation of truths, which to many of the 
hearers are now stated in a systematic 
the first time. We notice 
the audience, scholars, artists, 
professors, clergymen, lawyers, and doc- 
tors, as well as others, which, shows that 
here as well as in France, the question 
awakens an interest among intellecteal 
men, who at least manifest a liberal curi- 
osity in regard to its character and claims. 
We know that in many minds a spirit of 
inquiry has been aroused, which will not 
be satisfied, without a therough investi- 
gation of the causes and remedies of our 
present social evils. A more profound 
view is taken of the reform contemplated 
by Associationists; its magnitude and 
comprebensiveness are better understood ; 
its rigid scientific character is more fully 
appreciated; and the earnestness and 
devotion of its advocates create a pre- 
possession in its favor. We rejoice that 
several leading minds among the young 
men of Boston are deeply impressed with 
the truth and grandeur of the Associative 
doctrines ; and the time is not far off, 
according to all the rules of logical se- 
quenee, when they will be found among 
the most strenuous and enthusiastic ad- 
vocates of the cause. 


The Lecture, week before last, by 


are 


fourm, for 


among 
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Mr. Rip.ey, presented a comprehensive 
sketch of the principal incidents in the 
life of Fourier, with a brief analysis of 
the most important principles of social 
science. It gave a full and emphatic 
testimony to the intellectual greatness of 
Fourier, his rare originality and inde- 
pendence of thought, his wonderful pene- 
tration into the most recondite laws of na- 
ture, and the reverent, religious spirit, with 
which he consecrated his life to the dis- 
covery and illustration of the social code, 
ordained by the Deity for the Ilarmony 
of our race. The Lecture was adapted 
to inspire a deep respect for Fourier as a 
man, and a thinker, and it is to be hoped 
may tend to awaken attention to his 
discoveries, among those who have hith- 
erto treated them with neglect. 

After the Lectures, social meetings are 
held by the Boston Union, at the houses 
of some of the members. These, as may 
be supposed, are of a very interesting char- 
acter. They bring together the friends 
of Association, make them better known 
to each other, give occasion to much use- 
ful conversation and discussion, and serve 
to enkindle new hope in the accomplish- 
ment of the arduous mission to which they 
are appointed. We trust no one will 
absent himself from these reunions who 
is able to attend them. [very friend of 
the cause is heartily welcome, and the 
presence of each is cheering to the hearts 
of all. 

The ** Religious Union of Association- 
ists ’’ continue their meetings in the Hall 


in Bromfield Street, under the direction of 


Mr. Cuanninc. We need not say, how 
profound and true an interest is taken in 
these services. They give fresh life to 
our movement, open the deepest sources 
of inspiration, and bind together the 
hearts of the hearers, as with an electric 
chain. No doubt many are present at 
these meetings, who have no special in- 
terest in Association; many who are 
almost strangers to the subject; who are 
attracted by the spiritual fervor and elo- 
quence of the speaker; whose experience 
responds to the sentiments which he ut- 
ters ; and who find the living springs of 
their soul touched and swayed by his 
words. Of course there can be no ob- 
jection to this. We are glad that such 
should receive what good they may, 
while others will be led to connect the 
discussions of unitary science, with their 
holiest convictions of the Providence of 
God and the destiny of the race. 

On the whole, we have great reason 
for congratulation in the present aspects 
We know the 
disinclination of men to look into new 


of the cause in Boston. 


truths, which are at war with their favor- 
ite habits of thought, the length of time 
required to remove misapprehension and 


svften prejudice, the patience with which | 
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| the Creator of the Universe waits for the | 

accomplishment of his plans, and the like 
patience, which is demanded of his earth- 
ly servants, in their warfare with evil ; 
and hence, we cannot but cherish a mod-_ 
est joy that so much has been already 
accomplished in our own immediate vi- 
cinity, not without hope, that the way is 
preparing for a more vast and beneficent , 
social revolution, than we now hardly 
dare to dream of. 


PITTSFORD, VERMONT. 

The following letter from Pittsford, 
Vt., is very gratifying, as it shows the 
good fruits of the lectures, established by 
the American Union, and the zeal and 
intelligence with which the cause is taken 
up by our friends on the spot. The idea 
of local meetings, conventions, and so 
forth, is good. We hope the example 
will be followed. Free, familiar discus- 
sion in the school-districts of New En- 
gland, on the reigning evils of society, 
would produce a great effect, and prepare 
the way for the remedies that are pre- 
sented by Association. 


‘* Though surrounded with difficulties 
and discouragements, our little Union has 
thought best to make a vigorous attempt 
to propagate the doctrines of Associa- 
tion. For this purpose, we have deter- 
mined to hold a series of meetings in the 
different school-districts of the town. 
We commenced these last week, and so 
far have had very good success. The 
school-houses have been well filled with 
attentive and apparently highly interested 
little audiences, and we are determined, 
if possible, not to let the interest flag. 
We expect by mears of these meetings 
to get the subject of Association before 
the minds of most of the inhabitants of 
the town, and hope to remove much of 
the prejudice which exists upon the sub- 
ject, as well as to bring some into the 
field, to aid in the Hereulean labor of 
cleansing this vast Augean stable. 

** We are not without positive proof that 
our efforts are taking effect. The Rev. 
Mr. 
came out yesterday with a sermon from 
Mark xiii. 21 and 22, in which he took 
occasion to animadvert upon many of the 
causes which are now disturbing ‘* the | 
established order of things.’’ 





, our Congregational minister, 


Mormon- 
ism, with its ignorant leader, Jo Smith, | 
received the first notice, and as he ap-| 
peared to think, ought to be studied as 
giving a key to other disturbing move-| 
ments. Perfectionism came next. Pro- 
fessor Bush took his turn, in connection 
with whom, Swedenborgianism and Mes- 
merism received some hard blows. But, 
there was another subject which deserved 
notice in this connection ; and that was | 
Fourierism. Fourier was an_ infidel ; | 


ee 
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and so were most of the leaders of the 
cause, in this country at least. Some, 
however, pretended to believe the Bible; 
but all of them expected to make men 
happy here in time, and happy in eternity 
by means of merely material relations, 
In regard to these relations we were told, 
that the followers of Fourier differed 
somewhat. Some were for a community 
of property, others were for holding pro- 


'perty in joint stock ; but both aimed at 


the same result, —to make men happy in 
time and eternity, by means of material 
relations. After much in the same strain, 
he closed his book, and looking round 
upon his audience, finished his sermon by 
repeating slowly and firmly: ‘ Take heed 
lest you fall.” He forgot to make anoth- 
er quotation, and in his case a very 
needful one: ‘ Prove all things, hold 
fast to that which is good.’ That we 
are taken notice of thus in high places, is 
proof to us that our prospects are flatter- 
ing. 

‘** We are to have a convention of As- 
sociationists in CLARENDON, on the third 
Tuesday of February. In addition to the 
business, and so forth, of an ordinary 
convention, we intend making it a social 
gathering. cp Your notice of the fact, 
will enable those north of us to join us 
upon that occasion. 

‘* After we have held all our meetings 
in this town, attended the convention, and 
so furth, you shall hear from us again. 
And then, too, | hope to give you some 
more proof that we are willing to saeri- 
fice of our substance to the cause.”’ 





BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 

THE course of study in this School comprises 
the various branches usually taught in the High 
Schools and Academies of New England, with 
particular attention to the modern European 
languages and literature. 

Pupils of different ages and of both sexes are 
received. Young men are fitted for College, or 
for commercial pursuits, or are instructed in 
the higher branches usually taught in the Uni- 
versity. 

The School is under the immediate direction 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ripcey, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departments, 

For young childrea who are deprived of pa- 
rental care, and for older pupils who wish to 
pursue a thorough and exaet course of study, 
without the usual confinement of a large semi- 
nary, it is believed that this School affords ad- 
vantages that are rarely to be met with. 

TERMS—Fowr Dotvars a week for board, 
washing, fuel, lights, and instruction. Instrue- 
tion in Instrumental Music and use of the Piano, 
Twetve DoLiars a quarter. 

Application may be made by mail to 

GEORGE RIPLEY. 
Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 
February 1, 1847. 


WEST ROXBURY RAIL-ROAD 
AND OMNIBUS LINE. 
Leaves Brook Farm at 8, 93-4 A. M., and 4 
P.M. Leaves the “ Toll Gate Station ” on the 
arrival of the following trains from Boston, — 
Dedham, 9 A. M.; Stoughton, 11 1-2 A. M., and 
fand ten minutes P.M. Exception — Monday 
morning leaves Brook Farm at 71-2; Saturda 
evening leaves Toll Gate on arrival of the Ded- 

ham 51-2 train. N. R. GERRISH, 
Feb. 1, 1847. Agent. 
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